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]% our XLVth ioe the, p- vy Zip and. 339, We). eae y at ac- 
count of Mr. Potter’s. excellent: tranflationvof. Azichylus ; 
to whom, in his declining days, Sophocles became fival for 
theatrical fame; and in_ his.firfcompofition won. the’ prize 
againft him.,. Of the feveaty, or, as,fome fuppofe, ninety tra-- 
gedies of the formers) fevensalone have efcaped the depreda- 
tions of time. Of the hundred and thirteen. attributed. to 
Sophocles, the fame number only remain. From.thefe, how- 
ever, their comparative merits may be pretty, accurately de- 
cided. In judgment.and purty of diction the fuperiority muft 
be afligned to Sophocles ; but he falls thort.of his prededeffor 
in energy and grandeur of conception. The numbers.of So- 
phocles may be equal, in fmoothnefs and ‘harmony, to thofe of 
Rowe: they are certainly often’more majeftic and varied in 
their cadence.’ ‘Thofe'of Aefchylus are frequently turgid and 
unequal; but, with all his defeéts,; he may be confidered as the 
Shak{peare.of Greece, who, by the force of innate genius, foared 
to heights unattainable by-his lefs adventurous: competitor.’ 
This, .it the juftice of our remark te allowed,° may fomewhat 
account, without detracting fram Mr. Potter’s' merit,’ for our’ 
meeting with fewer paflages-in this work that make dny ftrik- 
ing impreflien, on our minds than in his verion of «Aifchylus. 
To transfufe fome portion of his fpirit into our ldnigudge 
muft, we thipk, have been an eafier tak. than to heighten, or 
even preferve, the more. chaftiféd and uniform béauties.of So.) 
phocles. The noble and glowing paflages inthe firft are \un- 
doubtedly blended wish others that are turgid or trifing: but 
even this inequality‘would lead a man of tafte; like Mr. Potter, 
to emulate the former, and foften the latter. In Sophocles, 
where with fewer defects there appears (at leaft to us) lefs ge- 
nuine excellence, he will thew it by adhering to the original, 
and by not hazarding any additional embellifhments, Mr. Pot- 
ter has accordingly profeffed that he is faithful to the original, 
‘and in no\/mall degree correct, Owing to the revifal of a learned 
Voi. LXVI. dug. 1788, G: friend, 
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frierid. Notwithftanding his declaration, that this work from 
‘a tak becameyar amafement, and then a pleafure, it appears 
to us to have beet laboured more, but lefs con amore, than his 
tranflation of Afchylus. Here he feems anxious to avoid 
faults, but in that he aimed at introducing beauties, and fome- 
times kindled into a blaze from a fpark in the original. 

We have u@ teafon, in general, to difpute Mr. Potter’s af- 
fertion as to fdelity ; but he is often literal to a fault. 


© Antigone. What can I fay? 
May this be fhe ? or is my fight deceived ? 
I doubt, then arm affured, then doubt again : 
see no more: "tis fhe, "tis fhe herfelf: 
er eyes look chearfal on me, and her fmile, 
_As fhe draws near, aflaures me it is fhe; 
It is my dear Ifmene, and none elfe.’ 





Antigone is hére reprefented as doubting five times, and 
pofitive feven, in lefs than feven lines. Some flat and inele- 
gant paflages, which his learned friend fhould have correéted, 
might be pointed ont. , 

* Antigone. Wilt thou I go, 
And what the place enquire’? 
Ocdipuse Sach is my wifh, 
If near us it hath habitants, my child. 
Antigones It is inhabited: but that I go 
Needs not; for near us I behold a man. 
Ocdipus; Doth he advance, and hither fpeed his fteps ? 
Antigone. He is e’en prefent ; what th’ occafion then 
Prompts thee to fay, {peak, for the man is here.’ 


Nothing furely can be more infipid. ‘ Uxhufbanded’ is literal 
to apardgog, but it founds harthly ; fo does ‘ mounted and fill’d 
his mother’s bed,’ applied to Oedipus. Behoves is a favourite 
word, and often improperly ufed without any prepofition. 

‘ Behoves me then a brief reply.’ 
« Behoves thee now affrt this /plendid praife.? 

See likewife, p. 215, p. 136, p. 572, p. 78, p. 144, p. 149. 
Again: how unworthy of Mr. Potter are fuch expreffions as 
the following? - . | 


‘Ch. To what now wilt thou tarz thee? 
Creon. I will feize 
And bear this old man hence. 
Ch. A perilous threat.” 
* To fomething dreadful was a Proeme.’ 
* He ravin’d for his prey.’ 
2—— but ob/cure unfearch’d tra&s, 
In fome dark fare appearing {natch’d him hence.’ 
* mums tO rend the rampires to the ground.’ 


‘ our 
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€ our, brothers now, beth flain 

Each by the other’s fpear, unhappy youths, 
Have in one day one common fate atchieu'd. 
We now remain fole religues of our houfe.’ 


A meffenger fays to Creon, 
‘ E’en tho’ I tell thee nothing I will fpeak.’ 
Well, therefore, may Creon afterwards obferve, 
«What a gaaint prater this !’ 
When again he afks the Chorus in regard to Oedipds, 


« Rall’d his eye wild, ‘diforder’d feein’d his fenle. 
Againft me when this hated charge was urged?’ 


he replies ; 
«I know not; for it is not mine to fee 
What princes do. Bat this way comes the king.’ 


This we allow to be no uncharatteriftic fpeech for an old 
courtier, and it is fufficiently exact to the ofigirial: Franklin, 
however, by a little amplification, avoided the ludicrous ap- 
pearance it now poffeffes. 


‘ I cannot fay ; 
*Tis not for me to know the thoughts of rides, 
Or judgé their actions,’ 


Of the fame kind is that paffage where Oedipus enquires of 
the herdfman if he knew the old Corinthian fhepherd, Un- 
willing to acknowlege it, he anfwers, 


‘My memory fails,—-I cannot {peak at once.’ 
Franklin, with more juftice and propriety, renders it, 
3 ! cannot fay 

I recolle& it now.’ 

We do not mean to infinuate, by pointing out fome defec- 
tive lines, and giving the preference, in the two trifling paf- 
fages above, to Dr. Franklin’s tranflation, that his poffeffes a 
decided fuperiority over the prefent:—that is certainly not 
the cafe, neither do we think his reputation will fuffer much 
by the comparifon. To examine the two tranflations accu- 
rately and minutely would. be a tafk no lefs laborious than un- 
pleafant: we fhall therefore extra& the fame paflage from this 
which we did from Dr. Franklin’s in ovr VIIth volume, p- 
516, and leave the reader to judge for himfelf, It is much 
celebrated for its fablimity and horror, but we think inferior 
in both refpeés to the conclufion of the Choephorz of Aifchy- 
lus, in emulation of which it appears to have been written. 
The remorfe and fudden ftarts of madnefs in Oreftes, in the 
G2 latter 
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latter play, though’ flightly fketched, affect the mind in no 
common degree. 3 


CHORUS. 


STR OPH E. 

‘ See this Mars againft his foes 
Breathing flaughter furious goes. 
Faithful to the fcent of blood 
On him waits a ravening brood, 
Dogs of hell, with eager chace 
Train’d the murd’rers fteps to trace : 
On they ruth with horrid joy, 
Keen, .and certain to deftroy. 
Did not this my foul prefage? 
Slumbers now his vengeful rage? 


AN TISTROPHE. 
See him prompt to aid the dead, 
Range thefe courts with fecret tread. 
O’er each_room his eyes are roll’d, 
Scenes of royal pomp, of old 
With his father’s treafures ftor’d. 
Fierce he grafps his keen-edged fword. 
Hermes, brooking no delay, 
Leads him on the deftined way ; 
And the great avenger fhrouds, 
Guileful, in a veil of clouds. 


ELECTRA; CHORUS. 
Electra. My deareft friends, they now are in the act, | 
E’en now: in filence then await th’ event. 
Chorus. How? Tellus all, What are they doing now? 
Ele&ra; A cauldron for the burial fhe prepares, 
And they ftand nigh. ; 
Chorus. Why hither art thou come? 
Ekecira..To watch :- that fhould A®gifthus chance to come, 
He may not enter ere they are aware. 
 Clytemnefira, within. O miferable ime! Beneath this roof 
Have I no friends ?: Are none but murderers here? 
Ele@ra, One cries within. Hark! Hear you sat my friends? 
Chorus. 1 heard ; and thuddering horror chills my blood. 
Clyt. withine Where art thou, O Aigyiihus! Wretched me! 
Elera. Again that piercing cry! ; 
Clyt. withine My fon, my fon 
‘Have pity on thy mother ! 
Eledra. But from thee 
He found no pity, none his father found. 
Chorus. Unhappy realm! Unhappy race! Now fate, 
Day after day deftroys thee, quite deftroys. 
 Clyt. withing Oh! Tam wounded. 


Eleftra. If thou canft, repeat 
That ftroke. 
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€lyt. within. Ah wretched me, another wound ! 
Ele&ra. On that Agifthus had like caufe to groan ! 
Chorus. The curfe now haftes to be fulfill’d: they live, 
Who lie beneath the earth; and ftreams of blood 
The dead, from thofe who fhed their blood, exact. 


ORESTES, PYLADES, ELECTRA, CHORUS. 

Electra. See, they are here, their hands diftain’d with blood 
From the firft vi&tim of their fury pouar’d. 
I need not afk, Oreltes, what is done. 

Orefees. All is well dong within thefe gates, if well 
The oracle commanded. She is dead, 
The wretched woman. Henceforth fear no more 
Difgraceful infults from thy mother’s pride. 

Chorus. Forbear. i gifthus plainly I perceive. 

Eleéra. Go back, with {peed go back. 


Orcftes. See you this man? 
Comes he upon us? : 
Electra. He will foon be here ; 


Rejoicing from the fuburbs he returns, - 
Chorus. Retire within the portal: as before 

You well conducted that attempt, fo now—, 
Oreftes. Fear not: we will effect it to thy with. 
Etcctra. Nay, linger not a moment. | 
Oreftes. I am gone. 


ELECTRA, CHORUS, 
EleGra. What here th’ oceafion calls for, be my care. 
This man then—It were well to footh hissear 
With a few gentle words, that he may ruth 
Without a thought on their avenging fwords. 


ZGISTHUS, ELECTRA, CHORUS, 
Ab gifthus. Where are thofe Phocian ttrangers, who, I hear, © 
Have brought the tidings that amid& the wreck 
Of clafhing cars Oreftes breath’d his haft ? 
Which of you knows? Of thee I ak, of thee, 
Thee in times pait of foul untamed; as thee 
It moft imports, thou canft inform me belt. 
Eleéra. Too well I know: I were a ftranger elfe 
To what concerns the deareft of- my friends. | 
Egifthus. Where are the ftrangers? Tell me, 





Eleétra. —....» déneer’d here, 
And welcome guets. aaliiais ho. 
i gifthus. , What, fpoke they of his death 
As certain? 1 tied on re 
Eledra. What convinces more than words, 
They brought undoubted proof. | 
Ae gifthuse _,.:May.I behold 
That proof which carries certainty? a 
Eleétra. Thou may’ft: 


That fight thy envy will not raifes 


G 3 y gifthase 
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JBgifthus. Great joy , 
Thou giveft me now: not fach hath been thy wont. 
Elcéira. Go then: if this can give thee joy, rejoice, 
JEgifihus, Be filent, and fet wide the gates, that alk 
Of Argos and Mycenz may behold ; 
That if a man of them had in his thoughts 










































Cherifh’d vain hopes, he now may view, this corfe, 


And bear my curb; nor, hardening in his pride, 
Draw on his head the terrors of my wrath. 
Elefira, Lknow my duty: for by time my mind 
Is taught obedience to the fov’reign pow’rs. 
The gates are thrown open; the body of Clytemneftra lies covered. 


ORESTES, PYLADES, ZGYSTHUS, ELECTRA, 
CHORUS. 

figifibus. O Jove this is a fight, which hath not fall’n 
But to my with, If vengeance waits my joy, 
I know not, From the corfe remove the veil, 
That he my lamentations may rtegeive, 
For nearly to my blood he was allied, — 

Orcftes, Remove it thou ; thy office this, not mine, 
To view, and kindy to addrefs the dead, 

FE ziftbus, Iwill: thou doft advife me well. Go thou, 
Call Clytemneftra. 1s fhe in the houfe? 

Oreftes, Ay, the is near thee; feek her not elfewhere, 

gifihus, removing the vei]. Ah, what a fight is this! 


Orefiese Whom doft thou fear? 
Or whom not know? 
SE gifibus, Ah me, amidft the toils 


Of what infidious hunters am J fall’n! 

Oreftes, Doft thou not yet perceive that with the dead, 
So deem’d by thee, long converfe thou hatt held? 
| FEvifthus; Ah me! too well I know it; and thefe wordy 
Can from none other but Oreftes come, | 

Oreftes. Excellent prophet} But thy kill before 
Deceived thee, 

figiftbus,  , Tam loft, in ruin funk: 

Yet hear me; let me fpéak; J will be brief, 

Ekefira. No; hear him not, my brother; by the gods, 
Hear no protracted’ {peech, © What would a wretch 
Plunged in. the midft of evils, and to death 
Devoted, profit by a fhort delay? 

No; let him die this inftant, and when dead 
Obtain foch ‘burial as his deeds deferve, , 

Far from our fight; for all his former wrongs 
To me this venbeance only can atone, 

Oreftes. Enter the gates this‘inftant ; for not words 
Muft now decide the conteft, but thy life. 

SE zifibzs. Within thefe walls why lead me? If the deed 
Be jult and noble, why in darknefs done? 
Thy hand is ready, why nof kill me here? 





Preficts 
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Orefies. Give not the law tome. Go; where thy hand 
Maurder’d my father, there thy blood thal] flow. 
AE giftbus. This is of flrong neceflity: this houfe 
Mutt fee the prefent and the future ills 
}oom’d to the race of Pelops by the fates. 
Oreftes. Ils doom’d to thee : prophetic is my voice. 
fEgifthus. Thou cant not from thy father boaft this (kill. 
Oreftes. No more replies ; no more delays: away. 
SE gifthus. Lead thou the way. | 
Orefies. Before me thou fhalt go. 
JE g'fthus. Hatt thou a fear I fhould efcape. thy. fivord ? 
Oreffes. To make death bitter to thee, as thou wouldt 
Thou fhalt not die: now to command is mine. 
Thus by fwift-rufhing vengeance perifh all, 
Who dare to violate the facred laws ; 
Lefs frequent then would impious deeds be feen. 
Chorus. O race of Atreus, fcarce haft thou arrived 
Through many fufferings at thy ancient ftate 
Of liberty, by this bold deed atchieved !’ 


Mr. Potter is, as ufual, very {paring of his notes; but 2 
fhort preface is annexed to each performance, containing fome 
remarks on it, in general of the commendatory kind. On that 
entitled, ‘ Oedipus king of Thebes,’ he obferves, that ‘ the 
difcovery that he himfelf is the perfon darkly hinted at by the 
oracle, the nice gradations by which this difcovery is carried 
on, ‘the alternate light and fhade thrown over it from the am- 
biguous anfwers of Tyrefias to his clearer declarations, from 
the encouragement to the alarms which he receives from Jo- 
cafta, from the momentary conviction of its impoffibility, gi- 
ven him by the Corinthian to the full evidence of the fae, 
keep the mind in awful fufpence, till the diflreffing certainty 
breaks in upon it at once, and overwhelms it with terror and 
pity.’ We-concur with Mr. Potter’s opinion as to the exqti- 
fite condu& of this drama; the unities are moft. judicioufly 
preferved, and each circumftance arifes naturally from that 
which precedes it; but the illuftrative fimile which follows is 
far beyond our comprehenfion. 


¢ This drama refembles an eruption of mount Astna ; at firft 
clouds of fmoke darken the tky ; thefe are expelled by a dread- 
ful-explofion of flames; then the threatening fymptoms abate ; 
thus imoke and flame and ferenity fucceed each other, till the 
mountain in an inftant difcharges its torrent fires, which rufh 
down with refiftlefs fury, roll over palaces, temples, and:cities, 
and carry with them deflagration, ruin, and horror,’ 


It is fomewhat remarkable, that Mr. Potter fhould make 
the Oedipus of Sophocles guilty of the fame kind of anachro- 
nifm. He thus addreffes his daughters : 

peek : G4 « How 
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- $-Fo.the bright circles of afflembled dames 
How will you go? Or how on feftive days 
To the throng’d theatre, returning home 
More than each fpeétacle of tragic woe 
Lamented there ?? fi 
The original paffige is as follows, in which the reader will 
obferve, that there is not the leaft allufion to ¢ circles of affem- 
bled dames, feftive days, throng’d theatres, or {pectacles of 
tragic woe.’ ° . 
TTovaes yor, agwy ser” sig omsrsars 5 
Tlorag 0” soprac, svbey & xexAuvmeras ‘ : 
Tlg0g osov sE50” ark tng Seweiass Oedip. Tyr. 1. 1502. 
Some other exceptionable paflages might have been felected 
in addition to .thofe we have already given ; but merely to point 
out faults, in a performance of fo much,general merit, would be 
neither agreeable, nor confiftent with juftice: though the an- 
thor, by afferting its ‘ general correctneis,’ and profefling thatit 
had been revifed by a learned.friend, remarkable for hisstaite 
and judgment, appears to fet at defiance the inveftigation of 
criticifm. . He tells us, that the prefent performance is owing 
to ‘ the requeft of a perfon of illuftrious rank, and more illuf- 
trious for mental accomplifhments.; that otherwife he thould 
have left Dr. Franklin in the uxdifurb’d poffeffion.of his well- 
acquired reputation.” Does Mr. Potter mean. to infer, that 
it‘muft be diminifhed by the prefent undertaking? Surely the 
world is large enough for both.tranflators to enjoy their reft 
. {peétive proportions of fame, without detracting from each 
other’s reputation, 





The Fane.of.the Druids. A Poem, 4to. 25. 6d. , Murray. 


¢ teen fubject of this poem*is curious.» The author has fixed 
his account of the Druidical eftablifhment.in Britain at 
no decided era, but fuppofesit was introduced, in fome form 
or degree, by -its firft inhabitants. Many pecuharities, in- 
deed, belonging to that fyftem may be traced. up to the re- 
moteft ages. ..The doctrine of a metempfychofis prevailed in 
‘India, Egypt, and the moft celebrated nations of antiquity : 
in the earlieft period of fociety, in the times of the patriarchs, 
~ we may’ find inflances in the’ +°Old: 'Feftament of the oak’s 
* having been held in peculiar veneration. The author laments 
the little information we have-received relative to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Druids, from their “having left no written 





+ The author refers to the following paflages as proofs of this opinion : 
fome of them, however, carry but little conviction withthem. ‘Gen. ii. 6. 
xxi. 33. Jofh. xxiv. 26. 1 Kings xiv..4. Judg. vii 15,’ Seelikewifle Homer’s 
" Hligd, b. xvi. 1.234; ang the Trachinie of Sophocies, }. 1180. 

records 
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records themfelves, and from the prejudices conceived againtt 
them by thofe authors to whom we are indebted for whatever 
swe know concerning them. * Yet whoever,’ fays he, ‘ may have 
fome cériofity to enquire into the manners and characters of 
his progenitors in the earlieft ages of the world, will find as 
full an account of both in this little work, as could be collected 
from the fesv. remains of antiquity that have reached the prefent 
times.? We cannot admit this aflertion without fome quali- 
fication. ‘The author’s materials were undoubtedly but fcanty, 
yet feveral circumftances relative to the Druids, and the man- 
ners of the times when they flourifhed, are mentioned by Cz- 
far, Pliny, Strabo, and other writers of authority, of which 
no traces are here to be difcovered ; and fome of which would 
have embellished a poetical eflay, profeffedly written to exhibit 
a delineation of their manners.. In a fhort.epifode, in which 
* the hero has unfortunately a Saxon (£dzar) and the heroine a 
Roman hame (F/ore//a) conferred on them, a- battle is intro- 
duced. ‘This would have afforded a fine opportunity of {pe- 
cifying the different kinds of chariots, and mode of fighting 
ufed by the old Britons, and defcribed by Czfar: of thefe 
chariots, ‘however, no mention is made. Their manner of 
painting themfelves, of which different accounts are given, 
their commerce, and peculiar drefs of thofe who * traded with 
the Pheenicians ; the ¢ Druidical form of excommunication, 
and f oath adminifered by them; the § ceremonies they ufed 
in gathering favine, and an herb called famolus, or fen-berry, 
of fovereign virtue in curing difeafes among cattle, are totally 
unnoticed, Efus, who is here’ introduced as the /overecigu 
God, was, we doubt not, worfhipped by the Britons as well 
as Gauls: but'Taranis, we apprehend, was the Celtic Jupiter, 
and Efus or Hefus their Mars. 
—Horrenfque feris altaribus Hefus. ~ Lucan, 

Moft.of thefe circumftances: may be confidered ‘as trivial, 
and would fcarcely have claimed our notice, had not the au- 
thor profeffed to have given ‘as fulk an account of our fore- 
fathers’ manners, as could be colleéted from ancient writers.’ 
Yet, however we may be difpofed to controvert ‘this declara- 
tion, we allow him the credit of having difplayed a-confiderable 
degree of antiquarian knowlege-in his ‘notés, and exhibited 

- many favourable fpecimens of poetical talents in the perform- 
* ance itfelf? -We cannot-fay the lines are uniformly good; but 
the following, which open the poem,’ and many others equally 
mufical might be felected, are extrémely pleafing. ‘They are 
defcriptive of a profpect taken ~ a Dfuidical F ane, placed 


s th wil doit — s. 


* Strabo. + Cafar. J See Néte‘on Mafon’sCaradtacus. — § Pliny. 
, on 
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on an eminence, and which fuggefted the firft idea of this 


performance. The two laft lines are faulty, as each of them 


contains a word of fimilar found to thofe which clofe the pre- 


ceding couplet: the image contained in them-is otherwife - 

very happily exprefied. 
¢ Sweet are the peaceful fhades, to memory dear, 
And fweet the note that melts on fancy’s ear; 
Shades, from the Fane on yonder hill furvey’d, 
And cheerful notes that echoed from the glade. 
Seen from yon central ftone, a varied fcene 
Of hill and dale, with waving woods between, 
O’erfpread with flowers of many a beauteous dye, 
Holds in delighted gaze the lingering eye. 
Hence too, the lowing herd, the reaper’s fong, 
The pipe, the mellow horn refounding long ; 
The ploughman’s whiftle as he turns the ground, 
And rural paftime gladden a! around. 

‘ Time-hallow’d pile, by fimple builders rear’d! 
Myfterious round, through diftant times rever’d ! 
Ordain’d with earth’s revolving orb to laft! 

‘Thou bring’ft to fight the prefent and the paft. 

*Rapt with her theme, bald fancy wings her flight 
To filent ages long involv’d in night ; 

Bids clouded forms arife to fight difplay’d, 
And {fcatters /ight along th’ oblivious fhade.’ 





A New and Compendious Syftem of Hufbandry, By George Winter. 
8vo. 55. in Boards. Newbery. 


it is an unpleafing talk to point out error ; but there is a 
duty which we owe to ourfelves and the world, that pre- 
vents us from pafling it by without notice. There is no great 
difficulty of conciliating an author’s friendfhip, or of engaging 
his efteem ; but it is by methods which would fometimes lead 
us to forfeit our own, We might give a general analyfis of the 
work before us, and by complimenting the bef parts, and 
overlooking the others, thofe who read our Journal only, and 
even the author, might be fatisfied ; yet the firft perfon of judg- 
ment, who cafts his eye on the work itfelf, would give credit 
to the various tales of interefted motives, and regret that an 
analyfis could not convey reprehenfion. In reality, with the 
various dangers impending, with the difficulties we forefee, 
we muft pronounce this work full of errors; as a whole, ime 
perfect and incomplete. . 
Hofbandry has not yet attained q fyftematic form: its afift- 
ing fciences have not yet lighted their torches fufficiently, ta 
elucidate its obfcurity ; they have not yet been applied ta 
explore its recondite and unknown paths. The bef mite. 
the 
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the moft experienced philofophers, look on from a diftance, or 
give a partial or an imperfect aid. Mr. Winter, with little 
philofophy, and lefs chemiftry, forms a fyftem in name; but 
in fubftance, an imperfeét, an inorganic mafs. We allude par- 
ticularly to the firft part, for the fecond coniifts rather of mif- 
cellaneous obfervations than. of the fubdivifion of a fyfiem. 

The Introduétion treats of the advantages of agriculture, of 

the pleafure and health which it affords, with propriety. Mr. 
Winter reprehends the inattention of many farmers, particularly 
in their eflimations of the value of their crop. He repeats the 
old Punic maxim, that a farmer fhould be always matter 
of his farm; and that the farm fhould not be the farmer’s 
gafter. But our commendations muft, for a time, end whea 
we finifh the Introdugtion. ‘The mechanics of agriculture is 
treated too concifely to be erroneous ; but even the fhortnedfs 
of the chemical part cannot guard from miftake, the more re- 
prehenfible as he had Home, Bergman, and Fordyce to lead 
him. 

In a fandy foil, clay or marle are recommended: he pro- 

bably means clay, or the clayey marle. Sands too admit of 
no variety; yet clayey foils are {aid to ‘ differ as materially as 
fandy foils.’—-Lime is adapted undoubtedly to clay, and 
therefore marle, as fuch, is improper. On the fubjec&t of 
Joamy foils, we are told, that the red foil is poifonous, as it 
contains iron, or acids. Thofe faid to be coloured by copper 
or. lead, aré fpecies with which we are totally unacquainted : 
but we know. many red foils are not poifonous. Again, lime 
is direfted to deitroy thefe poifonous particles, though it has 
no ation but on acids, whofe exiftence is doubtful. With 
refpect to boggy foils, we are told that the firft ploughing 
fhould not exceed the depth of four or five iriches. The di- 
rection is proper; though not on account of the ‘ {pecific gravity 
of lime, and other manures ;’ but in reality on account of the 
“eafy paflage of water, through a foil of this kind, with the 
foluble parts of the manure united with it. Let us extratt 
what our author fays of lime, where there are néarly as many 
errors as words. 

* Quick or unflaked lime contains no falts; when flaked, at- 
tracts oils, acids, and falts*, from-the earth’and atmofphere. 
Clayey and other foils, when firit broken up or plowed, cone 
tain various mineral and poifonous particles, weeds, worms, grubs, 
and infe&ts; al/ which lime diffolves. The oiis and falts abs 


forbed from the earth and atmofpbere, then become:{o intimately 
pnited'with the animal and vegetable fubitances, alveady dif- 





* Perhaps acids; but there is no evidence of unneutralized acid in foils, 


gxcept perhaps in peat, and it is there only fufpected. 
sites | folved 
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folved by the lime, as to be converted into a foapy matter, by 
which they are rendered mifcible with water, and become the food 
of vegetables. Lime, by its expanfive force, opens, divides, and 
lightens a fliff foil, by which it is the eafier pulverized ; and gives 
a greater friability to {tiff foils, than’any other fubftance whatever. 
It is thus the roots of plants are permitted to extend themfelves.? 


Again : 


* The fpecific gravity of lime is fo great, as to be continually 
falling downwards ; but by being thus mixed with the foil, (which 
I have before obferved is lightened and divided by its expanfive 
force, and corrected by its cauftic, abforbent, and diflolving pow- 
ers) it then attracts oils and falts from the atmofphere. A full 
confirmation of this aflerticn any perfon, has in his power, by ex- 
amining the nitrous particles on old walls ; which particles are 
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a 


attracted folely by the lime.’ 


The fpecific gravity and expanfive force we have already 


noticed. 


There is a defe&t, however, in the errata, though 


they are numerous: for * confirmation’ read confutation. If 
our author examines, we know that he will agree with us, 
for we have examined thefe efflorefcences frequently. 

We moft pafs over a variety of exceptionable paffages, to 
notice one error of fome importance. ‘ Sea fand is zor a good 
manure for all foils, particularly fands and light fandy lands.” 
Of itfelf it is often injurious, and feldom eminently ufeful, 
except in ftitf clayey foils. Our author is Jed into an error 
by confounding fands with minute fhells. If he examined 
thofe fands which are found to be ufeful, for every farmer on 
the fea-coaft will tell him that all fand is not fo, he will find 
it almoft wholly compoled of the fragments of fhells. Again, 
fhells contain no falts, except any be found in the animal 


gluten. 


We fhall extract our author’s defcription of his new 


manure, becaufe it may be ufeful, for it is not new to many 


farmers. 


¢ The alkaline and new manure, which I have experienced to 

be inferior to none, I make as often as I can procure materials, 
in the following manner, viz. Having collected from the fides 
of ditches and trom commons, a quantity of rubbifh wood, briers, 
&c. ftems and roots of weeds, ftaiks of beans, and garden oftak, 
which are burns and theathes fifted; fuch cinders as are not tho- 
roughly confumed, undergo the fecond operation of the. fire, are 
- again fifted, and immediately carried into a houfe to prevent the 
bad effects of rain; and to every four bufhels of the afhes, or in 


proportion, I add cone bufhel of quick lime, on which is thrown 


as much ftgle urine-or barton draining, as willthoroughly flake it, 
when the whole is turned and mixed as often as is neceflary, io 
- that the lime and afhes may be completely incorporated.’ 


From our author’s natural philofophy we fhall extrac three 
paragraphs, without a word of comment. 


‘ Snow 
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¢ Snow is a meteor engendered in the air by moifture and cold; 
contains no nitre nor any other falts, leaves nothiog that chry- 
ftalizes after diffolution ; ; but coatains inflamiaahle matter, and 
makes the common air more noxious and unwwholefome than before.’ 
« Lightning is generally fuppofed to be a mixture of /ulphercous 
and nitrous efluvia, which ferment, kindle, and occafion thofe explo- 


fionsand vivid flames of fire, which we call thunder and lightning 5 


and is in the hand of prov idence, in fome refpedt, ess aid to what 
electricity is in ours.’ 

‘ A moitt atmofphere is heavier than a dry and clear atmofphere, 
in proportion to the quantity of fulpended watry particles; and 
according to its component parts its weight varies, which baro- 
meters difcover.’ 


When our author leaves his fyftem, or does ‘not mix it with 
his agricultural obfervations, he is more correét, and his work, 
of courfe, more ufeful. The methods of draining, of clear- 
ing land from trees, the advantages of ploughing, of fallow 
crops, contain fome valuable faéts, and fome‘accurate eftima- 
tions. The drill hufbandry, and our avthor’s patent machine, 
are the great objects of this volume. He enforces its utility, 
by many arguments and many facts. But om this fubject, the 
moft experienced agriculturifts are not yet. agreed: we own 
that, on the beft information which we can procure, the ba- 
lance leans on tle fide of the drill, and we expeé& that its 
utility will be, at fome future period, till more apparent. 
Various authorities in fupport of it are fubjoined, and, in- 
deed, extend to a greater length than could be allowed in an 
accurately conftruéted fyftem. Hocing is a neceflary appen- 
dage to the drill, and its ufe is well eftablifhed. 

The experiments on feeding {wine with potatoes, are very 
ufeful. Our author thinks that the fagacity of {wine is equal 
to that of any other domeftic animal, aad we could confirm his 
opinion by many faéts. 

‘« From experience, I have found that fwine prefer lucerne to 
clover. Laft year I had a {mall fpot of lucerne adjoining toa field 
of clover, to both which they had free accefs. When drove into 
the clover, they would immediately return to the lucerne, which 
manifeftly proves it to be a fweeter feed for fwine. The fuperior 
advantages of lucerne to clover, are great and many. Lucerne is 
not only earlier, and much more luxuriant in its growth, but will 
bear cutting four times in a feafon, and likewite flourifh from 
fourteen to fixteen years longer than ‘clover. The manure dropt 
by the pigs, tends greatly to enrich the land it grows on: hence 
I am fully convinced of its fuperior advantages to every other 
culture. 

‘I haveexperienced, that neither lucerne nor clover are of thems © 
felves a fufficient fupport for the large Shropfhire breed of fwine. 
A. fmail quantity of corn, péafe, ar beans, (particularly in cold 
mornings) 
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thornings) is effentially necefiary to be given them before mi 
_are turned out.’ 

We fufpe& that the lucerne is too windy alone, for Mr. Win- 
ter found the difeafe called * the blood,’ to arife from the dif- 
tention of the ftomach and inteftines with wind. Our author’s 
mode of employing the potatoes, muft be learned in his own 
work. He mixes, however, too much of his fyftem i in the ex- 
plication. In the experiment on turnips, fteeping in trainoil 
and linfeed oil for fix hours, while the young plants are fur- 
rounded by foot, proved the beft defence from the fly. Whence 
is the turpentine ? (p. 246. line laft). 

The experiments on the increafe of grain are curious and 
vfeful. Our author prefers full feeds drilled at fix inches ; but 
the quantity of grain maft depend on the richnefs of the ground. 
The alkaline ley may be ufeful, though the experiment with 
the common red worms is not conclufive, or indeed applicable. 
Mr. Winter next defcribes fome imperfections of the old mode 
of hufbandry, and details at length the advantages of the new. 
An account of his patent drill machine, with plates, is annexed. 
The volume concludes with experiments and an analyfis of 
foils and manures, in which we find nothing particularly ufe- 
ful, On the whole, this work, as containing fome detached 
fa&ts, may be of fervice; but asa fyftem, we cannot commend 
it, or indeed mention it without reprehenfion. If Mr. Win- 
ter will confine himfelf to obfervations, he may afford ufeful 
affiftance ; ‘but, with his prefent opinions, he will puzzle the 
chemift ‘and confound the philofopher. 





The Hufbandry of the Ancients. In two Volumes. By Adam 
Dickfon, A.M. 8vo, 125. in Boards. Robinfons. 


W HILE hufbandry, on the jufteft and moft fcientific prin- 
ciples, is cultivated in many parts of Scotland, and 
particularly in Eaft Lothian; while the languages are cultivated 
with equal zeal on the north of the Tweed, a work which 
unites the practice of the ancients with the moft fuccefsful 
efforts of the moderns, muf be particularly valaable. Mr. 

Dickfon pofieffed confiderable knowlege of both fubjetts, and, 
with the fimplicity and modefty of real genius, he gives an 
abftra&t of the fyftem of the Romans, and fhortly compares it 
with the experience of modern farmers. It has been the work of 
many years, and he requefts that it may not be decided on in 
as Many minutes: we have complied with his requeft, for it 
has been for fome time before us ; and fromthis delay we have 
been taught to value the whole, as a very careful and correct 
account; and have learned alfo, that the author has been in 
fome circumftances miffaken, The errors are not, however, 
. 3 numerous. 
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numerous, As we maft give but'a general outline of what is 


correétly and judicioufly detailed, we thall only felec a few of 
thofe circumftances in whith we imagitie that Mr. Dickfon is 
miftaken. 196 eX! 

Of the varibus writers on hufbandry, the greateht number 
have been loft. The works of Cato, Varro, Virgil, Columel~ 
la, Pliny, and Palladius are only extant. Celfus might have 
fhown the elegance of the Latin language when applied to 
hufbandry, as he has done in its application to medicine, and 
been the chief inftructor in profe, as Virgil is in heroics. 
Scrofa Tremellius might have difplayed his * eloquence’ * on 
the fame fubjeét. But to regret their lofs is ufelefs;,—let us 
rather enquire into what we poffefs. 

The Introduction to thefe volimes contains fome ac- 
count of the limitation of property, by ‘the different 
agrarian laws. Our author at the fame time attempts to fhow, - 
in a note, that the Roman agriculture was brought to the - 
greateft degree of perfection which it would admit'of; indeed 
to the requifite perfection, fitice the price of corn, from a pe- 
riod preceding the birth of Cato to 150 years after him, bore 
a very inconifiderable proportion to the price of labour. Was 
the proportion between thefe, in Britain at prefent, the fame, 
adds Mr. Dickfon, ‘ there would’ be ‘no encouragement for 
expenfive improvements, and very little for the culture of corn.” 
It is furprifing that this proportion did not fuggeft to our au- 
thor its true caufe, viz. the vaft importation of corn from Sicily 
and Africa. Whatever may be allowed to the excellency of the 
Roman management, though many lakes and marfhes may have 
been formerly cultivated, it iswell known, that the quantity 
of corn which grew in Italy was very unequal to the confump- 
tion of its inhabitants. The greateft commotions have arifen 
in Rome, when from the pirates, or other caufes, the regular 
importation has been prevented. 

The firft chapter relates to the ville of the Romans; thofe 
edifices where relaxation and luxury were combined with hufban- 
dry and the conduét of rural affairs.—The fize of the villa 
and its fituation are objects of the greateft importance. Mir. 
Caftell fuppofes that Columella’s dire&tions for the fituation,in the 
sth chapter of the fecond book, do not recommend the vicinity 
of the fea. Mr. Dickfon tranflates the paflage differently. It 


"(the villa) is always properly placed upon the fea, when fo near 


as to be beat and dafhed by the waves. It fiould never be-re- 
moved from the bank to a little diftance from the fhore ; for it 
is better to retire to a confiderable diftance than only a fhort 





® Columella, lib. i. cap. 1. 
way, 
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way, becaufé. ‘the, air. is, groffer at alittle diftance than ata 
greater, or immediately on the fhore... We own that.we are 
not. fatisfied with thjs.interpretation., It is neither confiftent 
with the ancient philofophy, nor with common fenfe. We, 
fhall therefore {ubjoin the’ original ;,, « Eademqwe femper mare 
recte confpicit, cum.pulfatur, ac fluctu refpergitur; nunquam 
ex ripa, fed paullum fubmota a littore; nam praftat a mari 
longo potius intervallo, quam brevi refugiffe, quia media funt 
fpatia gravioris halitus.” Mr, Dickfon has the fepport of the 
beft commentators, in fuppofing riga and /ittus fynonymous ; 
but his tranflation is mot warranted by the-original, when he 
fays, it fhould never be removed from the bank to,the-fhore. 
In reality it is more probable, that-ripa,means the edge of the 
fhore,.and Jizsus, the, whole fhore,.and that the paflage fhould 
be tranflatedin the following magner: § And its,fituation is 
properly towards, the. fea 3, when itas, beat and {prinkled by the 
pray, it is not; proper that it dhould rife from-the immediate 
brink, but be removed to fome diftance from the fhore, becaufe 
the intermediate fpace is full of gtofs vapour.”. If fluéus.can- 
not be fuppofed to.mean the fpray, but really the waves, we 
fhall find no. fupport in the practice of the ancients..for this 
direction. The different force. of the prepofitions ¢x.and,d,are 
not properly attended to,) in Mr. Dickfon’s tranflation, and 
the concluding words have nothing sorselpondent 3 in the ori- 
ginal. The projections of the villa. were not, our author 
thinks, perpendicular to the fide, but; that they fretched out 
from the corner like a baftion,;.vegaufe Palladius {peaks of 
their receiving the fun at the fir angle., But it.appears.pro- 
babie, that even a projection perpendicular to the.fide would 
receive the fun at the firft angle,.that is, the ealtern angle, if 
the building, as is faid, faces the fouth-eaft. 

The fecond chapter relates to the. perfons employed in agri- 
culture. The cefcriptions of the different duties afford nothing 
very remarkable. The politor or the polintor, did notexactly an- 
{wer to the modern tenant; fince, from the-fmall propostion of 
the profits which he received, he. feems to’ have been. at no 
expence in the cultivation. He, was rather the hind, who was 
paid a kind of per centage on, the: profits, and was.under the 
dire&tion of the lJandlord.. The. coloni came nearer,,to the 
modern tenants, and are ftyled in. fome places by Columella, 
liberi. In this chapter there is, however, much carious dif- 
cufion, and many) real elucidations: of the ancient,.practice. 
When Mr. Dickfoncomes to compare the practice of th¢,Roman 
agricultarifts with our own, he points. out the inconyepiencics 
which arife from gentlemen’s farming to ANY _GFCAn CMON y- 
though hethinks they fhould poffefs farms for new experiments, 

2 and 
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and to examine the expediency of new practices. From this 
chapter we fhall felec& a little {fpecimen of Mr. Dickfon’s lan- 
guage and reafoning. 


‘ It appears, both from Cato and Columella, that the Roman 
farmers, in their leafes, were reftricted to a particular kind of 
culture: this fuggefts another important enquiry, whether it is 
for the advantage of agriculture, that farmers fhould be confined 
in their operations, and, if fo, of what nature the reltrictions 
ought to be. The Roman farmers feem to have been reftricted 
in a very particular manner; they were obligéd not only. tosa 
fixed plan in their manner of croping, but alfo to give a certain 
culture to particular crops, The propriety of thefe depends upon 


_circumftances, the ftate of agriculture, the fituation of the pro- 


prietors of the land, and the condition of the farmers ; all of 
which are very different at prefent in Britain, from what the 

were in Italy, even after the tiine of Cato. In Italy, at that 
time, agriculture was brought to a high degree of perfe€tion, its 
operations wefe well underftood, the culture which the different 
foils required, according to the crops intended, was well known, 
and the particular times of applying this culture, from the re- 


‘gularity of the feafons, could be eafily afcertained. Buty in 


Britain, agriculture is as yet capable of great improvement, ‘its 
operations may be performed with greater exactnels, the beft kind 
of culzare to the different foils is not -yet known, and the times 
of giving this culture, depending upon feafons irregular and in- 
conitant, cannot be determined.’ 

In the early ages of Rome, its citizens. were farmers: in 
the early ages of Britain, its fons defpifed agriculture. In the 
civilized ayes, the firft were ftill the chief dire€tors of the te- 
nants: the fecond, though they begin to ftudy, are often 


“unacquainted with practice. 


‘ In cafes, therefcre, fo very different, particular reftrictiens 
in leafes may be very proper for the advantage of agriculture in 
the ene, while they may be very improper inthe other. That 
the particular culture,to which the Roman farmer was reftrited, 
was confidered as beneficial to agriculture in general, and to the 
farmer himfelf in particular, is evident from the manner in which 
Columella expreffes himfelf.on the fubject: ‘¢ the landlord (fays 
he) ought to be more rigorous in demanding culture than pay- 
ment, in confequence of which, the farmer having a good crop, 
will not have the affurance to demand un eafe of his rent.” But 
whether the many particular clautes relating to the method of 
culture, found in fome of our modern Jeafes, are of this kind, 
is not fo evident. It may not de improper to obferve in general, 
that it is impoffible to devife a parnicular feheme of management, 


-whichy if-the execution, does not become very hurtful in fome 


feafons and fituations ; and therefore, that to confine the farmer 
even to the beft is a real difadvantage.’ 
VoL. LXVI. Aug. 1788, H In 
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In another view, to preveng the tenant from injuring. the 
eftate, our author allows that there may be reftrictions ; but 
thinks that they fhould not be very numerous. From a very 
careful and exact enquiry, Mr. Dickfon concludes, that the 
expence of labour among the Romans was as great, if not 
greater, than in Britain at this day. 

The third chapter is on foil in general, and the qualities of 
good foil. The black foil is beft; but Columella reprehends 
Celfus for confidering the blacknefs of foil a criterion of its 
excellency. Mr. Dickfon feems anxious to defend Virgil from 
the fame imputation. In reality all the qualities mentioned 
fhould be taken together: as we have not the work of Celfus, 
we fhall refer to Pliny, Virgil, and Palladius. They do not 
fay black ; but a foil almoft black, or of an afhcolour. The 
two laft alfo mention its fliminefs, and fticking to the fingers 
like pitch. The black moorifh foils, and the black foils which 
contain falts, often alum, are very Slack, /oft, and crumbly. 
The ancients were particularly attentive to this fubject, and 
their opinions are judicioufly abridged. We are forry that 
our limits prevent us from adding the different remarks which 


this abridgment has fuggefted. Theauthor muft give his own 
abftract of it. 


‘ The beft fuil, they fay, is of a blackifh colaur, has an agree- 
able {mell, is of a glutinous nature when wet, and eafily crumbles 
when dry, imbibes water, retains a proper quantity, and eafily 
parts with the fuperfluity. When ploughed, fends forth mitts ; 
and, in the time of thisoperation, the ploughman is followed by 
rooks, crows, &c. and, when at reft, carries a thick graffy turf. 
Now, although there are many good foils that have very different 
appearances, and fome bad ones that have fome of the marks here 
mentioned in a higher degree than the good foils ; yet it may be 
afferted, that theie is no land good for corn but has feveral of 
thefe marks, and that the beft land in the kingdom has all of 
them. ‘The beft kind or foil is of a blackifh colour, but not fo 
black as mofs ; is glutinous, but not fo glutinous as clay ; it ad- 
mits water, but not fu eafily as fand or mofs ; and it retains water, 
but not fo ftrongly as mofs or clay ; and it parts with water, but 
not fo eafily as fand. It may be farther afferted, not only that 
land which has thefe qualities is the bett, but alfo, that the 
nearer the qualities of any foil approach tothe qualities mentioned, 
it is the better.’ 


To judge of foils, he advifes infpe&ing them when pretty 
dry and when partly ploughed. 

But our limits remind us that we muft be more brief; we 
fhall, therefore, add only the titles of the fubfequent chapters, 
and a few remarks on the moft interefling fubje&ts. The fourth 
chapter is on the different kinds of crops, and the attention of 
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the Romans in adapting them to different foils. The fifth 
contains the maxims of the ancients, and general direétions to 
the farmer, From thischapter let us fele& an ancient Cartha- 
ginian maxim of greatimportance : Imbecilliorem agrum quam 
Agricolam effe debere. 1t will admit of an Englifh tranflation 
which will preclude the neceflity of an explanation. The 
field muft not be too much for the farmer. The fpirit of this 
maxim is ftrongly recommended by the Roman farmers: it is 
expanded in various forms, and illuftrated by numerous argu- 
ments and examples; yet too much labour fhould not be 
beftowed. Culture, faid the oracle, fhould be carried on 
‘malis bonis,’ by the cheapeft method, if good (Plin. Nat. 
Hitt. xviii. 6.) for this was the old meaning of malum. When 
Mr. Dickfon comes to his comparative view, which he takes 
only of one of the ancient maxims, that of making experiments, 
he concludes that it is more difadvantageous than ufeful in 
Britain, from the numerous experiments that are fallacious. 
The earlier Roman experiments, from the conftant attention 
neceflary to be employed, and the compafs being greatly limit- 
ed, are very good, 

The fixth chapter is on the fchemes of management, and 
the fucceffion of crops, which forms a valuable part of the 
modern improvements: the general Roman practice was alter- 
nately cropping and fallowing. In his remarks on the modern 
fyftem, Mr. Dickfon’s good fenfe and judgment are particu- 
larly confpicuous, and we would ftrenuoufly recommend his 
remarks to every eager, rath, innovating farmer. The feventh 
chapter is on the care of the Romans in manuring, and the 
particular kinds of manure which they employed. This fub- 
jeQ is purfued in many different chapters, where the author 
treats of dung, properly fo called; of its preparation; the 
times and manner of laying iton; of other manures, as vege- 
tables fown for this purpofe; of burning trees, twigs, and 
ftubble ; of lime, and of marles. The abridgment of the fyftem 
of the Romans, in thefe refpe&ts, is accurate, and the obfer- 
vations often ufeful ; but we cannot join with our author in his 
fufpicions, that the decreafe of the moon is favourable to ma- 
nuring, becaufe it may tend to deftroy the weeds, or be favour 
able to thofe animals who feed on their feeds. The vegetables 
fown for manure, were, among the Greeks, beans, and among 
the Romans, lupines ; thefe were often ploughed in while in 
blofiom. 

© We feethat the Romans were very attentive to this operation, 
the plopghing in vegetables fown for manure: and, perhaps, it 
is from the want of this attention in us, that this practice has 


fuceeeded very well with fome perfons, and in fome places, while 
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with other perfons, and in other places, it has fueceeded ve 
ill. The light foils in Italy are hurt by being too much expofed 
to the fun in the hot feafon ; when lupines, therefore, were fown 
for manuring fuch foils, they were ploughed in while tender, 
that fo they might foon mix with the foil, and prevent the fun 
from exhaling the juices. The ftiff foils are in a different fitua- 
tion ; they need to be pulverifed, and this operation is difficult ; 
when lupines, therefore, were fown for manuring them, they 
were not ploughed in, till they had acquired a degree of firmnefs, 
fo as to fufpend the clods raifed in ploughing, and keep the foil 
open. Hence the rays of the fun were the more eafily admitted, 
to raife a fleam from the putrifying plants to moiiten and diffelve 
the clods. Would we give the fame attention to circumftances, 
to the natureand qualities of the foils upon which vegetables are 
fown for manure, to the feafons of fowing them, the feafons of 
ploughing them in, their fituation when this operation is perform- 
ed, the time when the feed is to be fown for the crop following, 
the fituation of the land when it receives this feed furrow, and 
the kind of weather naturally to be expected from the feafon that 
follows, I am perfuaded, that this method of manuring our lands 
would become much more common, and a much greater improve- 
ment than it is at prefent.’ 


Some other confiderations feem, however, to be requifite : we 
fhould prefer the vegetables whofe roots ramify confiderably, 
for {tiff land; and if we employ this mode of manuring in a 
light foil, we fhould chufe different ones. Our turnips, which, 
though not ploughed in, are of great fervice, owe fome of their 
advantages to their roots, but more to the fheep that are fed 
on them. It was the ancient practice to draw their fheep to 
thofe lands which they intended to fow. The modern Italians 
retain the practice of fowing vegetables for manure, but differ 
in many refpects from their anceflors in the management. The 
crops of lupines were fometimes paftured in the leaf, and they 
are then direRed to be immediately ploughed. On the fubject 
of liming, our author feems to have had much to learn from 
his fouthern neighbours. Of the marles which the Romans 
found in Gaul, our author gives a very judicious defcription, 
chiefly from Phny, with the method which the Romans em- 
ployed in ufing them. The fubje& of drains and draining 
are explained with great care and judgment: our author thinks 
that on draining, we have made no improvements; and that, 
in attention to this fubject, we teldom equal the Roman agri- 
culturifts. | | 

The next obje& of our author is the various inflruments 
ufed in agriculture: they are very numerous, but the par- 
ticular forms and ufes are not diftinctly known. The diffe- 
rent parts of the aratrum (the plough), have been pretty 
accurately defcribed in the ancient authors, whom Mr. Dickfon 
has 
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has abridged in his 18th chapter; yet, on the whole, it is not 
eafy to afcertain its particular conftru€tion, Our author, from 
his acquaintance with hufbandry, has done more than his pre- 
deceffors ; but many circumftances are yet doubtful. It is 
impoffible, from the extent of this difcaffion, to give the flighteft 
abridgment of Mr. Dickfon’s opinion, or of his interpretation 
of various paffages, in which he differs from preceding authors. 
The irpex and the crates were kinds of harrows, though the 
former had more power than our harrows, and was defighed to 
draw out roots from the earth. The raftrutm was our common 
rake ; and the farculum was like the rake, though conftructed 
in fuch a manner as occafionally to be employed as a hand- 
hoe. ‘The bidens was an inftrument with two teeth, ufed not 
like a {pade, but like a hoe, in opening hard ftony ground, 
with a mall on the back, to break the clods. The ligo and 
pala were fpades of a very fimilar kind, probably fhaped like 
a turf fpade. The fecuris was an axe; but the fecuris of a 
pruning knife was in the form of a half moon. The dolabra 
was an adz, and often joined to the fecuris. The marta was 
a fcraping inftrument. 

The twenty-firil chapter is of ploughing in general; and 
while our author is examining the various objects requifite to 
the fuccefs of this operation, he engages in explaining what Cato 
means by § carious land.” From Columella, he fappofes it to 
be land wetted only on the furface, and to be no peculiar foil, 
but ground in a particular ftate. ‘The Roman farmer feldom 
ploughed in ridges, except when he ploughed in feed, or pre- 
vious to fowing. It was among them the mark of a well ploughs 
ed field, that it could not be feen where the plough had gone. 
The depth to which they ufually ploughed, was at leaft fix 
inches, and we fafpe&t more commonly nine. Mr. Dickfon 
does not decide on this point. A defe& in plowing, common 
tO ancient and modern times, is noticed, and the means of ob- 
viating it pointed out ; we mean the not ploughing to an equal 
depth, fo that if the loofened earth was removed, the field 
would appear ribbed, or in ridges. 

The two next chapters are on fallowing, and the method of 
managing the fallow. Mr. Dickfon recommends to modern 
farmers a little more attention to fallowing; but in the fuc- 
ceflion of crops now fown, it is certainly neceflary only on 
occafions. ‘The Romans derived many advantages from fre» 
quent ploughings ; but they ploughed their light foils only 
once, and then it wasin the autumn, for which they have been 
feverely cenfured by Mr, Tull: they are defended by our au- 
thor, on account of the injuries which might have arifen from 
the fevere heats of Italy. Much ufeful matter occurs on the 
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feafons for ploughing, and the number of times it was practifed 
on a fallow. 

The laft chapter in this volume is on fowing, and the method 
of covering the feed. It was fowed by hand, and covered by 
rakes, or with the plough. The inftrument for this purpofe, 
differed greatly from a common plough. There was undoubt- 
edly fome regularity in the ridges, becaufe they admitted of 
hoeing. Mr. Dickfon compares the Roman method of fowing 
with the drill hufbandry, and thinks the improvement not fo 
great as is commonly imagined, though it has undoubtedly 
many advantages over the old practice. From an experiment 
of M. de Chateauvieux, it feems to be advantageous to fow 
corn as thick as is confiftent with its receiving fun and air, as 
the ftalks feem to fupport and ftrengthen each other.—We fhall 
refume the other volame of this work in another Number. 


Ld. 





The Hi iftory of the Decline qnd Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, Efq. Volumes lV. V. and VI. (Continued 
from our laft, p. 44.) 

> HE death of Juftinian was neither marked with civil con- 

teft or domeftic cruelty. The friends of Juftin hurried 
him to the imperial throne, and fupported, by the moft deci- 
five and vigorous efforts, their own nomination. Yet Jultin 
had no claims but what were common to feven fons or grand- 
fons of the brother and fifter of Juftinian, and did not poffefs 
that ftrength of judgment, or energy of mind, requifite for 

the emperor of the world. His firit fteps were, however, di- 

rected by juftice, and his firft language was fpirited and inti- 

midating. But his reign was marked by the lofs and defola- 
tion of his. diftant territories, by the deftruction of that mutual 
confidence, which would have cemented the happinefs of his 
fubje&ts at home, and by the confufion which arifes when juf- 
tice, difarmed of her fcales and {word, is fet up to fale. He 
perceived his weaknefs ; and, at the initigation of the emprefs, 
who was induced perhaps by the perfonal qualifications of the 
captain of his guard, and the hopes of ftill fharing imperial ho- 
nours, after the death of Juftin, he refigned the fceptre to Ti- 
berius. If his choice did not difplay his judgment, it was at 

Jeaft a mark of the good fortune of the empire, for Tiberius was 

wife, {pirited, and temperate. He revered the hand from which 

he had received the crown, and the gratitude of his fuccef- 
for, in this almoft folitary inftance of abdicated royalty, was 
bounded only by the life of Juftin, who died four years after 
he had voluntarily funk into obfcurity. 

Tiberius reigned four years longer, and, by an adminiftra- 
tion equally juft and beneficent, fecured the happinefs of his 
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fubjeéts at home, while, from the weaknefs of the eaftern em- 
pire, he couid only affift the diftant provinces with his coun 
fels and occafional donations. His fpirit and activity foon 
checked the only rebellion, which the widow of Juftin had 
excited, in revenge for the flight fhe had fuftained on the em- 
peror’s fharing his throne with Anaftatia, his lawful, though 
clandeftine wife ; and his generals, for even a foldier, at that 
time, could not command the forces of the empire, were fuc- 
cefsful in Perfia. He refigned the fceptre at his death to the 
perfon whom he thought moit worthy of it; and Maurice did 
not difgrace his. choice. The new emperor purfued the fyftem 
of Tiberius, though the people changed affability for referv- 
ednefs; and, in their lefs popular monarch, thought that they 
difcerned, occafionally, the cruelty of a little mind, and the 
avarice of a contraéted one. 

During the reign of thefe fucceffors of Juftinian, the pro- 
vinces of the empire fuftered confiderably. The Avars, inti- 
midated by Juftin, who faw in his new allies the conquered 
remains of a fuperior nation, fell back on the few inhabitants of 
the Sarmatian defert, and might have been deftroyed, in an 
obfcure and predatory war, if not joined with the king of 
the Lombards, whofe difappointed love and eager vengeance 
they affifled in the war with the Gepidz. The lands of the 
conquered nations fatisfied the avarice and ambition of thefe 
fugitives, the victims of the Turks; and their new empire, 
which comprifed Walachia, Moldavia, Tranfilvania, and Hune 
gary beyond the Danube, continued unmoleited, we can hardly 
fay it greatly flourifhed, for 230 years. 

The fpirit of Alboin, the youthful conqueror of the Gepida, 
was not gratified with revenge alone. He looked forward to 
a kingdom, which fhould be equal to his ambition. The 
Lombards, as confederates of the empire, were well acquainted 
with Italy; they wifhed to vifit it as warriors, and to rule over 
it as conquerors, Narfes, infulted by the wife of Juftin, lent, 
for a time, an unwilling aid; and the little that extreme old 
age, infirmities, and difaffection could perform, was foon come 
pletely terminated by his death, The new exarch, fhut up 
in Ravenna, had little ability, and lefs inclination, to oppofe 
the fpirited Lombards. They fucceeded in their attempts, 
and eftablifhed their monarchy at Pavia. They left Longinus 
in poffeflion of a rich, but limited territory, the future prin- 
cipality of the Popes, which they afterwards claimed on the 
exarchs having united the civil and ecclefiaftical dignities, 
while the conquerors occupied thofe tracts which have been 
fince the fcenes of fo many wars, of the oppreffions of feodal 
chiefs, and the diftraftions of contending parties. Venice 
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alone, fubje&t to neither kingdom, rofe from the ocean, an 
effpire which neither party wifhed to. gain : it rofe anmolefted, 
and afterwards baffed every attempt, when it was confidered 
as an objeé&t worthy of contention. The fubfequent hiftory of the 
Lombards is fhort, The fpirited conqueror was murdered by the 
contrivances of his wife, daughter of the king of the Gepida; 
his fucceflor was alfo murdered ; and we mutt, for the prefent, 
leave the throne poffeffled by the contending powers of 
ariftocratic regents, during the minority. of Antharis, Thefe 
long-bearded Scythians laid, however, the foundation of good 
government in Italy, by wife laws; and this uncouth favage 
race learned, without a tutor, the leffons of moderation and 
juft policy. Europe, arifing from the barbarity of the 
middle ages, was greatly indebted to the Lombards for law, 
for civil policy, and for the principles of commerce. England 
alfo owes much to their fucceffors, whofe name is preferved in 
- that of one of the moft commercial ftreets of its metropolis. 

In the diftreffes of Rome we muft not forget Gregory, 
juftly named the Great, who joined an artful policy to affected 
humility, an enterprifing {pi:it to the moft fubmiffive retire. 
ment, and a great firength of mind to an abject fuperftition. 


* In his rival, the patriarch of Conitantinople, he condemned 
the anti-chriftian title of univerfal bifhop, which the fucceffor 
of St. Peter was too haughty to concede, and too feeble to 
affume; and the ecclefiaftical jurifdiction of Gregory was con- 
fined to the triple charafter of bifhop of Rome, primate of 
Italy, and apoftle of the Weft. He frequently afcended the 
pulpit, and kindled, by his rude though pathetic eloquence, the 
congenial paffions of his audience: the language of the Jewith 
prophets was interpreted and applied, and the minds of a peo- 
ple, deprefled by their prefent calamities, were directed to the 
hopes and fears of the invifible world. His precepts and ex- 
ample defined the model of the Roman liturgy; the diftribution 
of the parifhes, the calendar of feftivals, the order of procef- 
fions, the fervice of the priefts and deacons, the variety and 
change of facerdotal garments. ‘Till the laft days of his life, 
he officiated in the canon of the mafs, which continued above 
three hours; the Gregorian chant has preferved the vocal and 
inftrumental mufic of the theatre, and the rough voices of the 
Barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of the Roman 
fchoo]l. Experience had thewn him the efficacy of thefe folemn 
and pompous rites, to foothe the diftrefs, to confirm the faith, 
to mitigate the fiercenefs, and to difpel the dark enthufiafm of 
the vulgar, and he readily forgave their tendency to promote 
the reign of priefthood and fuperftition. The bifhops of Italy 
and the adjacent iflands acknowledged the Roman pontiff as 
their fpecial metropolitan. Even’the exiftence, the union, or 
the tranflation of epifcopal feats, was decided by his — 
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diferetion: and -his fuccefsful inroads into the provinces of 
Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the more 
lofty pretenfions of fucceeding popes. He interpofed to pre- 
vent the abufes of popular elections; his jealous care main- 
tained the purity of faith and difcipline, and the apoftolic fhep- 
herd affiduoufly watched over the faith and difcipline of the 
fubordinate paftors. Under his reign, the Arians of Italy and 
Spain were reconciled to the Catholic church, and the conqueft 
of Britain reflects lefs glory on the name of Cafar than of that 
of Gregory the Firft. inftead of fix legions, forty monks were 
embarked for that diftant ifland, and the pontiff lamented the 
auftere cuties which forbade him to partake the perils of their 
{piritual warfare. - In lefs than two years he could announce to 
the archbifhop of Alexandria, that they had baptifed the king 
of Kent, with ten thoufand of his Anglo-Saxons, and that the 
Roman miffionaries, like thofe of the primitive church, were 
armed only with fpiritual and fupernatdral powers, ‘The cre- 
dulity or the prudence of Gregory was always difpofed to con 
firm the truths of religion by the evidence of ghofts, miracles, 
and refurreétions, and poiterity has paid to his memory the fame 
tribute, which he freely granted to ‘the virtue of his own or the 
preceding generation. ‘The celeftial honours have been libe« 
rally beftowed by the authority of the popes; bat Gregory is 
the Jaft of their own order whom they have prefumed to infcribe 
in the calendar of faints.’ 


Yet we ought to add that, according to the fpirit of his 
religion, he was the minifter of peace, not the herald of war. 
He was pious, humane, and charitable. Though little ac- 
quainted with the elegancies of the Roman tongue, and de- 
f{pifing profane literature, he reformed the ecclefiafical chant, 
and introduced the more perfect harmony of the fifteen chords 
of the ancient mufic. He watched diligently over the charch, 
and did not lofe fight of the character of a prieft, in the civil 
defpotifin of a temporal potentate. 

In this period, the latter end of the fixth century, the Ras 
man arms profpered in the Eaft. The revolutions of the Per- 
fian empire are not very important ; and we may overlook the 
vices of Hormouz, the difafection and conguefts of Baram, 
the death of the tyrant, and the flight, or the reftoration of 
Chofroes II. to remark, that the arms of Tiberius and Mau- 
rice were fuccefsful, when they interfered in the affairs of 
Perfia; and that the Roman empire obtained a long and laft- 
ing peace, during the reigns of Chofroes and Maurice. The 
more advantageous confequences of this peace were, extending 
the empire to the banks of the Araxes, and the fhores of the 
Cafpian, 

On the other fide, the Roman profpeéts were not equally 
flattering. ‘The expedition of the Lombards had left the Ro- 
man 
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man empire expofed to the inroads of the Avars, and the ambi- 
tion of their Chagan, while the weakrefs of the empire, the 
wars in Perfia, the timid, probably the avaricious, difpofition of 
Maurice, induced him to bear the infolence of the king of 
Avars, and endeavour to mitigate that capricious refentment 
by fubmiffion and coftly bribes, which he could not punith 
with hisarms. Thefe temporary expedients could not have a 
permanent effect, with a chief who defpifed eaths, promifes, 
and treaties. The Chagan marched, at laft, towards Con- 
ftantinople, and Maurice met him in the field, with the 
veterans who had returned victorious from the Perfian war, 
‘Timid from age, weak from infirmities, and fuperftitious from 
ignorance, he could not bear the fatigues of a campaign: he 
refigned the command to Commentiolus, who difgraced his 
charge; and to Prifcus, who, for a time, reftored the fullied 
honour of the Romans. But the childifh levity, and the grofs 
cowardice of Commentiolus, the negieét, and perhaps the 
avarice of the emperos§ who would not ranfom 12000 prifo- 
foners in the hands of the Chagan, but doomed them to a 
certain and cruel death; his incautious conduct refpecting the 
blue and green factions; and above all, his fufpected herefy, 
haftened his downfal. Phocas, a centurion of the army, was 
raifed to the purple in his ftead ; and the unfortunate emperor, 
after twenty years reign, found, as ufual, a grave at the foot 
of his throne, embittered by the moft favage cruelty. The 
ufurper haftened his own ruin by his enormities, and, after 
two years, Heraclius the fon of the exarch of Africa, dethroned 
and deftroyed him. 

The firft years of Heraclias were funk in a gloomy defpon- 
dency. Chofroes rofe in arms to revenge, on the ufurper 
Phocas, the murther of Maurice; and he continued to opprefs 
the empire, when the caufe of the war was no more. Prefled 
on all fides by the Avars and the Perfians, the emperor of the 
Eaft was no Jonger fafe at Conftantinople. His earneft entrea- 
ties and his bribes were equally infulted, and every year was 
diftinguifhed by accumulated diftreffes, the conqueft of his pro- 
vinces, and the maffacre of his fubjects. Syria, Paleftine, 
Egypt, and Afia Minor, fucceffively yielded to the arms of 
Chofroes ; while Greece, Italy, Africa, with a few maritime 
cities of the coaft of Afia, only remained to give a feeble luitre 
to the feat of the Roman empire. After fruitlefs negotiations 
with an infolent and faithlefs foe, Heraclius rofe the hero. 
The emperor appeared.again at the head of the army of the 
empire, raifed by the money which he borrowed of the church; 
and, in a few years, regained from Chofroes all that had been 
taken, entered his dominions in triumph, purfued him to = 
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moft important faftneffes, nor left him, till an indignant nation 
had dethroned the deftructive tyrant; deftruétive even in his 
death, for the Perfian empire, after a few fhort, bloody, and 
contefted reigns, was conquered by the Arabian caliphs. Even 
at the moment of his victories, his ambition, and luxuries, he 
was accofted by the new prophet, and commanded to become 
a Mahometan: at the moment of Heraclius’ triumph in Cone 
ftantinople, a town in Syria was pillaged by a band of robbers; 
but thefe robbers were the enthufiaftic followers of Mahomet. 

At this period of great events, big with the fate of revolu- 
tions, the moft important in the hiftory of mankind, Mr. Gib- 
bon ftops to contemplate the various divifions which Chriftia- 
nity had admitted ; the different fects which had diftraéted the 
pure fpirit of the Gofpel, by endlefs divifions, and the mot 
refined fpeculations. Thefe wanderings of the human mind 
are not pleafing, and the colours of the hiftorian are not, to 
us, the moft captivating. We fhall haften over a fubje&t which 
even our hiftorian’s eloquence cannot adorn, and which his 
peculiar opinions often disfigure. 

The defign of Mr. Gibbon, to give an account of the reli- 
gious or political {chifm of the Eait, to comprife the religious 
polemics of z50 years, is introduced by an enquiry into the 
doétrines of the primitive church. He explains the oppofite 
fe&ts of the Ebionites and Docetes, the reconciling fyftem of 
Cerinthus, the divine incarnation of Apollinaris, with that 
modification of the fyftem of Cerinthus, the indiffoluble union 
of perfeét God with perfe&t man. Alexandria feemed the feat 
of orthodoxy and of turbulence. The fpirit of Athanafius, in 
the perfon of Cyril, combated another Arius in the milder 
and more peaceable Neitorius. The firft council of Ephefus, 
jnfluenced by the violence, perhaps the treafures of Cyril, 
condemned the tenets of the patriarch of Conftantinople, who 
was dragged into. exile, harraffed by fruitlefs journeys, and 
tired with inceffant perfecution. His tenets revived in the 
council of Chalcedon, from which we have borrowed our mo- 
dern faith ; but the patriarch was then no more. The throne 
of Alexandria, though Cyril was dead, did not want a tyrant, 
for Diofcorus fucceeded to the bifhoprick, and he did not want 
a victim, for the fuppofed, or the real herefy of Eutyches fup- 
plied an obje& of perfecution, which, at lait, proved fatal to 
Diofcorus himfelf. The venerable Proterius, the next bifhop 
of Alexandria, was maflacred, and another monk fucceeded to 
the throne and the opinions.of Diofcorus. 

The religious wars, and the civil contefts, form an unpleaf- 
ing group in the picture of the religion of peace. Neftorius 
and eye were. occafionally triumphant; and the legiflator 
Juftinian 
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Juftinian laid down the fceptre, to difpute as a monk, or to 
panith as a perfecutor, We have faid that he was orthodox ; 
but his laft years were ftained, if a change of opinion can be 
called a flain, by the herefies of Neftorius and Eutyches. 

‘The next period of controverfy was in the latter part of the- 
reign of Heraclius, who raifed the flame, by afking whether 
Chrift had one will, or a will fubfervient to each of his na- 
tures? This {fpark, covered by the prudence of .the Greeks, 
was cherifhed by the Latin church, whofe bifhops (the popes) 
in all the various controverfies, had more firmly eftablithed 
their power, and more extenfively fpread their influence. ‘The 
flame which refulted from it occafioned a general council, and 
it was at laft decided, though the decifion was not final, that 
Chrift had two wills. The union of the Greek and Latin 
churches was more than counterbalanced by the divifion of the 
oriental fects, a divifion of opinions, titles, and language. It 
is ufelefs to difcriminate thefe fhades of controverfy, or to ex- 
plain at length the fyfiems and the language of the Nettorians, 
the Jacobites, the Maronites, the Armenians, the Copts, and 
Abyflinians. The Jacobites, from Jacobus Baradeus, perhaps 
from St. James, were the believers of one nature, and the 
Maronites of one will, Their various miffions have given a 
colour of diverfity to a religion of much fimplicity ; and the 
followers of Chrift, in different regions, have confequently 
looked on one another with religious horror. 

The feventh and fucceeding centuries furnifh a gloomy and 
obfeure profpe& to the hiftorian. The clue of the annalift 
affords a feeble, and the encomiums of the panegyrift, a fuf- 
picious ray. It is not eafy, therefore, to fill up the events of 
each reign; and our anthor has, on this account, in the fifth 
and fixth volumes, changed his plan. He gives a fhort account, 
as much as the hiftory, if it can he called hifiory, of the vari- 
ous periods affords, and points out how much each prince 
contributed to, or delayed the fall of the Roman empire. The 
rival nations, who preffed forward on the empire, and con- 
tracted its narrow circle, begin to form objects of fufficient 
magnitude to deferve a confideration feparate from that power 
with which they are before conneéted, becavfe they are greater 
than that power which kept them fo long ata diftance. They 
receive, therefore, the attention due to their importance, and 
the meagre hiftory of the kings is concluded in the firft chap- 
tei of the fifth volume. Mr. Gibhon fhould, however, be 
permitted to explain his own plan. 

‘From thefeconfiderations (the paucity of materials) I fhould 
have abandoned, without regret, the»Greek flaves and their 
fervile hiftorians, had I not reflected that the fate of the By- 
zantine 
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zantine monarchy is paflively connected with the moft fplendid 
and important revolutions which have changed the ftate of the 
world. The fpace of the lof provinces was immediately re- 
plenifhed with new colonies and rifing kingdoms: the aétive 
virtues of peace and war deferted from the vanquifhed to the 
victorious nations; and it is in their origin and conguefts, in 
their religion and government, that we muft explore the caufes 
and effeéts of the decline and fall of the eaftern empire. Nor 
will this feope of narrative, the riches and variety of thefe ma- 
terials, be incompatible with the unity of defign and compofie 
tion. As, in his daily prayers, the Muffulman of Fez or Delhi 
fill turns his face towards the temple of Mecca, the hiftorian’s 
eye fhall be always fixed on the city of Conftantinople. The 
excurfive line may embrace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, 
bat the circle will be ultimately reduced to the decreafing limit 
of the Roman monarchy. 

‘On this principle I fhall now eftablifh the plan of the two 
laft volumes of the prefent work. The firit chapter will con- 
tain, in a regular feries, the emperors who reigned at Conftan- 
tinople during a period of fix hundred years, from the days of 
Heraclius to the Latin conqueft: a rapid abftract, which may 
be fupported by a general appeal to the order and text of the 
original hiftorians. In this introduétion, I fhall confine myfelf to 
the revolutions of the throne, the fucceflion of families, the per- 
fonal characters of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and 
death, the maxims and influence of their domeftic government, 
and the tendency of their reign to accelerate or fufpend the 
downfal of the eaftern empire. Such a chronological review 
will ferve to illuflrate the various argument of the fubfequent 
chapters; and each circumitance ot the eventful ftory of the 
Barbarians will adapt itfelf, in a proper place, to the Byzantine 
annals.’ 


We left Heraclius in the moment of triumph ; it was a tem- 
porary fplendor, for his retgn was ftained by his inceftuous 
marriage with Martina, and his laft years were obfcured by a 
blind fubniiffion to the caprices of his wife, and the indolenee 
of eaftern ftate. The weaknefs of Conttantine, his eldeft fon, 
was fuppofed to require an affiftant; and Heracleonas, the fon 
of Martina, was affociated with him in the empire. At the 
death of Heraclius, he fondly devoted the fplendor and weight 
of royalty on Martina; and dire€ted the affociated kings to 
obey her. The fenate firmly and refpettfully refufed to con- 
firm this nomination; and fhe was fuppofed to have r¢fented 
it, by limiting the life of the weak and difeafed Conftantine. 
She again afcended the throne; but the tumults which her 
former conduct had excited were not leffened by the recent fuf- 
picions ; and the fon of Conftantine was raifed to the purple: 
the mutilated Martina and Heracleonas were fent into exile, 
and were forgotten, 

5 Conftans 
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Conftans could ‘ bear no brother near his throne,? Theos 
dofius was confined to the church, and, as even then, though 
no infallible power could diffolve vows, he was fearcely fafe: 
his life was foon terminated by poifon ; while the repenting 
Conftans could not expiate his crime, as he was himfelf pre- 
maturely murdered. The fon of Conftans, Conftantine IV, 
was fcarcely more virtuous; and his grandfon, Juftinian IJ. 
difgracea the name which he bore, by vices the moft enor- 
mous, and oppreffion the moft fevere. Even the degenerate 
Byzantium could not bear the crimes which Juftinian, in his 
wild moments, committed without hefitation, and of which, 
in his cooler ones, he did not repent. Ten years were filled 
with the catalogue of his excefles, when Leontius, a general 
of credit, was taken from the dungeon, and fet on the throne. 
Sudden revolutions are feldom fuccefsful. Apfimar dethroned 
Leontius; and Juftinian, in exile, having purchafed the friend- 
fhip of fome neighbouring hordes, overturned each ufurper. His 
vengeance was incompatible with the principles of a Chriftian, 
and the feelings of a man: every mode of cruelty, every fpe- 
cies of torture, was exhaufted. He fell at laft by the hand of 
an aflafin, who was even thought to have perpetrated a deed 
of virtue, and finifhed the race of Heraclius. Three ob- 
feure princes, Philippicus, Anaftafius I]. and Theodofius III. 
were fucceflively adorned with thé purple. Of Anaftafius, 
hiftory {peaks with fome refpe&t, for his reign feemed to pro- 
mife happinefs and profperity ; but, without a legal title, each 
yielded to his more popular fucceffor, till Leo, more fortunate 
or more deferving, eftablifhed the Ifaurian dynafty. 

[To be continued. | 
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]X the Phyfical Clafs of this refpeétable volume, after Dr. 

Walker’s experiments, we meet with a Theory of Rain, by 
Dr. Hutton. This paper is very clear, and, if we admit of 
certain data, fufficiently exact. It requires, however, that we 
fhould grant rain to arife only from the varieties. of heat and 
cold, as affecting the folvent power of the air, and this affinity 
to take place according to a given ratio, which, we think, ex- 
perience will not fupport. Whether the eledtricity of the air 
changes in confequence of its depofiting the water diffolved in 
it, or the change is a caufe of this depofition, muft remain 
uncertain ; but, in either view, there muft be an agent diffe- 
rent from heat and cold, fince the changes in thefe refpeéts 
do not in other operations change the ftate of electricity. Dr. 
Hutton fuppofes that heat and folution do not increafe by 


equal increments ; but that, in reality, if heat be fuppofed to 
increafe 
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increafe by equal increments along a ftrait line, folution will 
be expreffed by ordinates to a cusve whofe convex fide is turned 
towards that line. That the power of folution is noc increafed 
in the fame ratio with heat, is, however, hypothetical, except 
when we rife pretty high in the fcale, when its proportional 
increafe is a little doubtful ; and. it is not, in this paper, fup- 
ported by experiment. The condenfation of the breath, in air, 
is not an obfervation in point, except in air already faturated 
with vapour. It can amount, in any view, to no more than 
this, that to render it vifible, the heat muft be diminifhed in 
a greater proportion than can be compenfated by the power of 
folution in the body of air, in which the portion expired is, 
at firft, immerfed. To explain rain from this caufe, we mui 
always fuppofe a conftant diminution of heat to take place at 
the moment of the condenfation of the vapour ; but we aQually 
find that the change from a ftate of vapour to the fluid ftate is 
attended with heat; fo that rain muft at once oppofe its own 
caufe, and continued rains would be impoflible, without call- 
ing in the aid of other caufes. From his own fyftem, Dr. 
Hutton endeavours to explain the regular and irregular feafons 
of rain, either refpecting the generality of its appearance, or 
the regularity of its return; and te obviate the apparent ex- 
ceptions to the theory, from the generality of rain. He explains 
the proportional quantities of rain, and adds a comparative 
eftimate of climates, in relation to rain, with the meteoroloe- 
gical obfervations made in our own climate, , As his princi- 
ple is, at leaft, infufficient, and, we think, erroneous, it will 
be ufelefs to purfue thefe various branches, which mutt partake 
of the errors of the fyftem. In thefe branches we ought to 
obferve, that there are feveral juit obfervations mixed with 
errors, becaufe evaporation and condenfation muoft at laft be 
the great bafis of every theory: the miltakes arife from not 
being aware of ali the caufes, and mifreprefenting the operation 
of thofe which do exiit. After all, it is a little difgraceful 
to philofophers to reflect, that what cheers the whole earth, 
fupports and refrefhes its productions, is fill, even in the bef 
fyftems, very imperfectly anderftood, though an occurrence fo 
frequent. 

III. Gn the Caufes which affe&t the Accuracy of Barome- 
trical Meafurements. By John Playfair, A. M. F.R.S. Edio. 
and Profeffor of Mathematics in the Univeriity of EdinSargh. 
——Much has been done in rhe meafurement of heights by the 
barometer; but Mr. Playfair very properly oblerves, that 
fomewhat ftiil remains. The allowance made on account of 
the temperature of the air implies an hypothefis that has not 
been examined, cr even pointed Out, while many other cir- 
cumftances 
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cumftances which affeét the denfity of the atmofphere have not 
been fufficiently confidered, or have been improperly expreffed. 
‘It is the object of Mr. Playfair, in this paper, to correc the 
errors which:arife from thefe caufes, or at leaft to thow the 
-limits of the inaccuracies that may refult from them. 

It was only at a certain temperature, 691 of Fahrenheit, that 
‘the difference of the logarithms of the height of the mercury 
‘gave the height in 1oooths of a French toife. At every other 
‘temperature, fome correction was neceffary ; but this correction 
depended on an affumed principle, that an arithmetical mean, 
‘between the extremes, gave the medium heat, or that the heat 
-diminifhed uniformly: from particular examination, Mr. Play- 
-fair thinks that this is nearly true. The-condenfation pro- 
-duced by this diminution is not probably uniform ; for, though 
expanfion increafes with heat continually, it does not increafe 
uniformly, and it is often greater in proportion to the preffure 
‘which the air fuftains. General Roy’s correétion, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, is not accurate. 

There is another inequality which muft alfo be confidered : 
the denfity of the air is not as its compreffing force in the fame 
temperature. It requires a little’ correction, for the denfity 
increafes fafter than the compreffion, though not confiderably. 
With a double force, about one-tenth muft be added to the 
denfity; but this fubje& requires farther examination by ex- 
periment. In barometrical meafurements; alfo, it has not been 
‘ufual to allow for the difference of gravity in the afcent of 
the mountain. The weight of each particle of air is too great; 
but this has been fometimes allowed for: the weight of the 
column of mercury, in the barometer on the furface, is alfo 
too great; and thefe errors make the height of the mountain 
too little. The operation of moifture, as it affects the weight 
and elafticity of the air, fhould, in our author’s opinion, be 
alfo taken into the account ; yet this remains to be afcertained 


by experiment, The various corrections are then examined- 


with very great accuracy; and this part of the paper, which 
we cannot abridge, deferves particular attention. ‘The ho- 
rizontal diftance alfo of the two barometers requires a cor 
rection which is not yet underftood ; it is not even determined 
what is the height of the barometer atthe level of the fea, 
in different places. Under the Line it is 29.853, and, in 
Britain, 30.04, making the proper correétions for the dif- 
ference of temperature. Solution of water in-air, perhaps 
from the heat conveyed by it, increafes the elafticity of the 
air very confiderably, yet the moifture has no effect till it ts 
diffolved. The expanfion is increafed by every addition of 


wary at the boiling point, it becomes mine times that of dry 


= air. 
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air. In very dry air, this makes a confiderable difference in 
the meafurement; yet, for want of being able to afcertain its 
quantity at any given time in the air, it is not eafy to employ 
the neceffary corrections. M. Sauffure’s experiments have af- 
fifted us in this progrefs, and, from the attention now paying 
to the fubject, we have reafon to believe that we may foon 
obtain fome farther elucidations. There is much ingenuity in 
our author’s fuggettion of making two barometers fubfervient 
to hygrometry. If one be placed in a building or tower, of a 
known height, and the other at the bottom, the difference, 
above or below the real difference from height, or heat afcer- 
tained by correfponding thermometers, will. mark the variety 
of diffolved moifture. The height ought not to be lefs than 
109, or greater than 500 feet. ‘This method may be very 
ufeful, as our author obferves, in aftronomy, and it will not 
fuperfede the other hygrometers, for they only fhow the dif- 
pofition of the air to desofit humidity, in confequence of the 
hygrometrical affinities, 

Art. [V. On the Ufe of Negative Quantities in the Soiu- 
tion of Problems by Algebraic Equations. By William Green- 
field, M. A. F.R.S. Edin. Minifter of St. Andrew’s church, 
and Profeffor of Rhetoric in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.— 
The negative quantity, in algebra, though often confidered as 
a fign of fubtraction, frequently means more: in curves, it 
will denote the oppofite fide; and in lines, where, from what- 
ever part unity begins, if the one fide is more, the other fide, 
is lefs than unity. Baron Maferes’ affertion, that perhaps it 
had been better if negative roots had never been admitted into 
algebra, or were again difcarded from it, draws forth our au- 
thor's exertions in their defence. He gives a good hiftory.of 
negative algebra, if we may be allowed the term; but we are 
a little furprifed, that he has overlooked Maclaurin, who, we 
believe, gave the firft-confifient explanation of it. Our author 
endeavours to explain this fubject, without confidering the 
negative fign as any thing but the fign of fubtraétion, and 
without making any change in the common fyftems. He treats 
of equations, either determinate or indeterminate ; and of the 
negative quantities which are not in the roots of the equation. 
Indeed, the explanations are very clear and confiftent, on the 
fuppofition that if p/us fignifies any one fituation, minus will 
of courfe exprefs the oppofite one. 

Art. V. Experiments and Obfervations upon a remarkable 
Cold which accompanies. the Separation of Hoar-Froft from a 
clear Air. By Patrick Wilfon, M.A. F.R.S. Edin. and 
Profeffor of Aftrovemy i in the Univerfity of Glafgow. — This 
is a continuation of the experiments publifhed in the Philofo- 
Vou. LXVI. dug. 1788. I phical 
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phical Tranfactions for the years:1780 and 1781, noticed if 
our volumes LIId. p. 324. and LIVth. p. 302. refpectively. 
It is pretty certain, that when bodies attra hoar-froft from 
a clear air, there is a produétion of cold on their furfaces ; 
and that the nature of the body makes no other change, ex- 
cept that fome bodies have a greater power of feparating hoar- 
froft than others. ‘This quality particularly refides in bodies 
whofe furface is irregular. The difpofition of the air for part- 


ing with hoar-froft is conneéted with the general ferenity of | 


the atmofphere, and is interrupted, when any mitt or fogginefs 
comes on. The cold appears to be connected with the hoar-froft 
imparted to bodies, not with the feparation in the air. Our 
author feems much at a lofs to explain thefe phenomena: he 
feems to fufpec&t, that the air, when the hoar- froft is feparated, 
18 capable of receiving and fixing a greater quantity of heat. 
The effe& probably depends on the electricity of the air; 
for a itrong aurora borealis, brifk winds, and a-moiit at- 
mofphere, prevent it: we have much reafon to believe that 
the earth fubtraéts the heat rather than the air. We know, 
in Lavoifier and de la Place’s experiments, the production of 
vapour fubtracted fo much heat, that though a hot iron was 
placed in a veffel furrounded by ice, the heat abftracted pro- 
duced frefh ice on the top of the veffel. The extrication of 
hoar:froft undoubtedly requires an action of fome length of 
time, and thereforeleads us ftrongly to fufpeé that fome other 
agent is required than the furrounding air. This paper con- 
tains many valuable and important faéts; and we hope that 
she author will purfue his enquiries, 2 
Art. VI. An Account of the Method of making a Wine, 
called by the Tartars Koumifs; with Obfervations on its. Ufe 
in Medicine. By John Grieve, M.D. F.R.S. Edin. and 
Jate Phyfician to the Ruffian Army.—It is made with fermented 
‘mare’s milk, and borrowed in Ruffia from the Tartars. 


‘ Take of freth mares milk, of one day, any quantity ; add 
to it a fixth part of water, and pour the mixtgre into a wooden 
veffe] ; ufe then, as a ferment, an eighth part of the foureft 
cows milk that can be got; but, at any future preparation, a 
fmall portion of old Koumifs will better anfwer the purpofe of 
fouring ; cover the veffel with a thick cloth, and fet it in a 
place of moderate warmth ; leave it at reft twenty-four hours, 
at the end of which time the milk will have become four, .and 
a thick fubftance will be gathered on the top’ then, with a 
ftick, made at the lower end in the manner of a churn-ftaff, 
beat it, till the thick fubftance above mentioned be blended 
intimately with the fubjacent fluid: in this fitwation leave it 
again at reft for twenty-four hours more; after which pour if 
into a higher and narrower veffel, refembling a churn, where 
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the agitation muft be repeated, as before, till the liquor appear 
to be perfectly homogeneous; and, in this ftate, it is called. 
Koumifs; of which the tafte ought to be a pleafant mixture of 
{weet and four. Agitatioi muft be employed every time before 
it be ufed.’ | 
Tt has been found ferviceable in heétics and in nervous com- 
plaints. A fmall quantity of fpirit may be diftilled from it, 
and a lefs proportion from the wine of cows milk, prepared 
in the fame way, which is- confidered as lefs valuable, in a 
medical view, than the Koumifs. | 
_ Art. VII. An Improvement of the Method of correcting 
the obferved Diftance of the Moon from the Sun-or a fixed 
Star. By the rev. Mr. Thomas Elliot, minifter of the Gofpel ' 
at Cavers.—It is impoffible to abridge the folution of this 
problem : it is to find the true diftance of the moon’s centre 
from a fixed ftar, or from the centre of the fun, from their 
apparent diftance, together with the altitude of their centres, 
Art. VIII. Account of a remarkable Agitation of the Wa- 
ters of Loch Tay: in a Letter from the reverend Mr, Thomas 
Fleming, Minifter of Kenmore, to the rev. John Playfair, 
M, A. F.R.S. Edin. and now Profefflor of Mathematics in 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh.—This agitation occurred on the 
12th of September, 1784. After fome time, in which it ebbed 
and flowed, there was a violent undulation from two waves, 
in the oppofite direétion of eaft and weft, meeting in the mid- 
dle of the lake: the weather calm; the clouds feémingly di- 
recting from the north-eaft, and the barometer at 29? inches. 
Art. IX. Abftra&t of a Regifter of the Weather, kept at 
Branxholm for ten Years, ending December 31, 1783.—This 
regifter we are not able, in our prefent circumétances, to 
abridge.. It prefents, however, nothing very remarkable, ex- 
cept that the average quantity of rain for ten years, at Langs 
holm, is more than 36 inches ; and at Branxholm more than 31. 
Art. X.. Theory of the Earth; or an Inveftigation of the 
Laws obfervable in the Compofition, Diffolation, and Reftoe 
ration of Land upon the Globe. By James Hutton, M. D. 
F.R.S. Edin, and Member of the Royal Academy of Agri- 
culture at Paris.—This is an extenfive treatife rather than a 
paper for a philofophical. fociety ; and if it carries us fome- 
what farther-than: we ufually. proceed in the examination of 
fuch memoirs, it muft be attributed to the importance of the 
ubject, and the merit of the author; for we can allow him 
great merit, though we differ from him in many refpects. Af- 
ter confidering the fubftance of this globe in general, ‘and the 
active.principles which give it animation, Dr. Hutton pro- 
ceeds to enquire, whether it may not bare a conftitution 
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as will tend to repair the neceflary decay of the machine. This 
eonfideration leads him to farvey its conftituent parts. There 
are two great hinges on which Dr. Hutton’s fyftem turns; the 
one is, that all calcareous matter is of animal production; and 
fecondly, that the cementation of calcareous and other earths 
is from fire, which is alfo the agent that has raifed them from 
the bottom of the fea. Thefe principles are probably true- 
only to a certain extent, 

No propofition is more certain, than that there was a period 
in which the world was not inhabited, even by fithes, while it 
was covered hy the waters, as it feems to have been for a long 
time, or by plants, after its emerging from the water. The 
proof of this polition is very fimple : in garths which form the 
hardeft and moft compacted flrata, which give folidity to land, 
there are neither the exuvie of animals, or the impreflions of 
animals or plants. In many lime-ftones there are none, par- 
ticularly in thofe lime-ftone rocks in which ftints are intet- 
fperfed. We may allow, fer it is probably true, that many, 
perhaps the greater part of calcareous rocks, are of animal 
origin ; but many are alfo merely depofitions from water, par- 
ticularly thofe vait horizontal Itrata in the lime-ftone country in 
America. The fand, which is not compofed of the fragments 
of fhells, is flinty ; and we have great reafon to believe, that 
fand in- general is of this latter kind, fo that our author 
claffes it erroneoufly among the calcareous matters. 

Dr. Hutton’s next pofition, that fire is the confolidating 
power in ftrata, is ftill lefs generally true, It cannot confoli- 
date fubftances not fufible ; and, in calcareous ftrata in parti- 
cular, the effe& would be ‘very different; for lime has lefs 
cohefion than the rock of which it is formed. He thinks 
that depolition would not produce the cohefion which we 
oblerve. It is net eafy to fay, that the attraGtion continuing 
through many ages, would not have this effect: we have rea- 
fon from facts to fuppofe that it would do fo; butin this change, 
there, is another power that co-aperates, cry ftallization. We 
know that. this operation is very extenfive where there is no 
appearance of diftin& forms ; and the chemift who ‘ras left his 
earthy folutions long undi fturbs ed in‘his elaboratory, finds the 
firmedt earthy concretions in the “bottom. Our author too is 
at alofs for a quantity of watér neceilary for the folution. We 
might cut this matter very fhort, by faying, with M. Morveas, 
that we. know not the efficacy of. ‘compound menftrua; and 
adducing his. ‘experiments, which we lately mentioned in our 
account of »the Dijon Memoirs,” in fupport of ‘the fufpicions 
we éntertain, of their ei, "We might affift them with our 
author’s own remark, Which, ‘dn his opinion, increzfes the 


difficulty, 
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difficulty, that the lime-ftonecontains many infoluble fubftances, 
though it only fhews thatthe menftrua were compounded ones. 
But while this folation would be fufficiently fatisfa€tory, we 
are more willing to’ turn to another view of the queftion oc- 
-cafionally -hinted at in our Journal, viz. the very great dimi- 
nution of water in this globe, of which there are many evidences. 
We now have great reafon to believe, that water may be com- 
pounded, and again decompofed. After it had performed its 
operations, it was probably etnployed for other purpofes, Its 
pure part might have added the power of fuftaining life to 
more numerous inhabitants, and its infammable portion might 
have contributed to render minerals of every kind more rich: 
the agents of this great change might have been the numerous 
avoods with which the earlieft continent was {. long covered. 
But to return: our author does not confider the cryftallization 
and confolidation as fufficiently powerful, and he therefore em- 
ploys the heat. He finds evidences of heat in the foftening of the 
parts, in the impreffion which neighbouring parts make on each 
other, but does not feem to be aware, that the heat which would 
make thefe changes in the apyrous earths, particularly in the 
calcareous, would melt.the flinty earths, and deftroy fome other 
kinds. _ If granites were confolidated in this way, we fhould 
not fee quartz in its cryftalline form. Befides, if fufion gave 
this hardnefs, how can we account for the living toad in blocks 
of lime-iftone, for nuclei of water in flints?. The formation of 
flints we think a very difficult fubje& at any rate; and, when 
we confider all their appearances, we cannot attribute them to 
one caufe. We once fuppofed,; and we do not confider the 
fuppofition as unreafonable, that they appeared in their prefent 
form from the fluor acid air meeting with water, or a moitt 
nucleus. ‘This opinion will explain the appearance of the 
foflils which Dr. Hutton has defcribed ; but it will not explain 
all the appearances of flint, which.we muft fometimes refer, 
with M. Morveau, to the operation of compound menitraa 
The origin of flint muft be looked for in granite. 

The iron-ftones which afford the feptaria, between which 
there are other cryitals, are well defcribed: they are in many 
refpects curious. 


¢ The form of thefe iron-ftones is that of an oblate or much 
comprefied {phere, and the fize trom two or three inches diame- 
ter to more than a foot. In the circular or horizontal fection, 
they prefent the moft elegant feptarium ; and, trom the examin- 
ation of this particular ftructure, the following conclufions may 
be drawn. 

¢ rft.. That the fepra have been formed by the uniform con- 
traction of the internal parts of the ftone, the volume of the 
I 3 .vowh central 
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central parts diminifhing more than that of the circumference; 
by this means, the feparations of the ftone diminifh, ina progref. 
fion from the' centre towards the circumference. 

_ 2d, That there gre only two ways in which the fepta muft 
have received the fpar with which they are filled, more or lefs ; 
either, ft. by infinuation into the cavity of the fepta atter thefe 
were formed; or, 2d, by feparation from the fubftance of the 
ftone, at the fame time that the fepta were forming. 

© Were the firft fuppofition true, appearances would be ob- 
fervable, fhewing that the fparry fubftances had been admitted, 
either through the poraus ftructure of the ftone, or through pro- 
per apertures communicating from without, Now, if either 
one or other of thefe had been the cafe, and that the ftone had 
been confolidated from no other caufe than concretion from a 
diffolved ftate, that particular ftru€ture’of the ftone, by means of 
which the fpar had been admitted, muft appear at prefent upon 
an accurate examination, 
 ¢ This, however, is not the cafe, and we may reft the argument 
here, The fepta reach not the circumference ; the furface of 
the ftone is folid and uniform in every part; and there is not 
any appearance of the fpar in the argillaceous bed around the 

one. 

‘ It, therefore, neceflarily follows, that the contraction of the 
ironeftone, in order to form fepta, and the filling of thefe cavi- 
ties with fpar, had proceeded pari paffu ; and that this operation 
mutt have been brought about by means of fufion, or by conge- 
lation from a ftate of fimple fluidity and expanfion, 

‘ It is only further to be obferved, that all the arguments 
which have been already employed, concerning mineral concre- 
tions from a fimply fluid fate, or that of fufion, here take place, 
I have feptayia of this kind, in which befides pyrites, iron-ore, 
calcareous {par, and another that is ferruginous and compound, 
there-is coutained filiceous cryftals ; a cafe which is not fo com- 
‘mon. I haye them alfo attended with circumftances of concre- 
‘tion and cryftallization, which, befides being erase rare, are 
equally curious and interefting.” 


“While we admit that thefe changes may arife from fire, it 
mutt be with a referve for other occafions, that retraction is 
fometimes owing to drying, without the affiftance of any ex- 
traordinary degree of heat. In the agates, for inftance, bodies 
fo evidently lamellated, which our author adduces alfo as 
‘proofs of fufion, we cannot admit it. While lamellz preferve 
an angnlar outline, they cannot have arifen from fafion with- 
out the afiftance ofa mould. ‘In thefe faéts we think it pretty 
clear, that the external coat was added afterwards, in a fub- 
fequent operatjon, to the formation of the cryftal. As we have 
mentioned the appearance of water in flint, among the ob- 
jeétions to its fufion, candour requires, that we fhould {ubjoin 

our author’s anfwer. : 
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¢ It muft not be here objected, that there are frequently found 
filiceous cryftals and amethyfts containing water ; ane that it 
is impoflible to confine water even in melted glafs. It is true, 
that here, at the furface of the earth, melted glafs cannot, in 
ordinary circumflances, be made to recéive and inclofe condenfed 
water ; but let us say tape a fufficient degree of compreffion 
in the body of melted glafs, and we can eafily imagine it to 
receive and confine water, as well as any other fubftance. But 
if, even in our operations, water, by means of compreffion, 
may be made to endure the heat of red-hot iron without being 
converted into vapour, what may not the power cf nature be 
able to perform? The place of mineral operatigns is not on 
the furface of the earth ; and we are not to limit nature with our 
imbecility, or eftimate the powers of nature by the meafure of 
our own.’ 


A very little refleétion will fhow, that this anfwer is. only 
applicable to water confined during heating : but here, from 
the hypothefis, the veffel is formed by the heat. What then 
would become of water during that operation ? We are forry 
that, by taking the outline of the argument only, we cannot 
infert various defcriptions of fome curious fubjects in natural 
hiftory, or give our remarks that extent which the merit of 
Dr. Hutton’s paper would otherwife deferve. ten, 

He afterwards proceeds to inveftigate the natural operations 
employed in the produdtion of land above the furface of the 
fea. Undoubtedly, fubterraneous fire is one of the moft unie 
verfal agents-in this vaft operation ; but we muft alfo admit 
of either a gradual fubfiding of the water, or a change of the 
bed of the ocean; perhaps both may have had fome effec. 
The fea undoubtedly leaves vaft traéts of land, and gains or 
other continents ; but we, in general, fee many marks of the 
fea having left the land, and few of its having gained on it. 
We are therefore inclined to add to the operation of fire a 
diminution of the quantity of water. Dr. Hutton confiders 
fubterraneous fire as the renovating power mentioned in the 

beginning of his memoir ; and thinks its operation more exten- 
five than we have been ufed to confider it. He obferves, that he 
has ftrong evidence of the Sicilian jafperhaving been once in fu- 
fion ; we have little doubt of it. The toad-ftone is a volcanic 
production ; but our author extends this caufe alfo to the produce 
tion of whinftone : and to explain the variety ofi ts appearance, 
makes a diftinGion between erupted and unerupted volcanic 
lavas. ‘To extend this fyftem too far, is the fureft method of 
bringing it into difrepute ; yet there is evidently a foundation 
for our author’s diftinGtion, though it is not eafy to fay, withr 
oyt much farther examination, how far it may be carried, He 
contends, that in erupted lavas, the ri efcaping, carries rd 
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the calcareous earth and vitrified materials, in the form ef 
pumice-ftone and afhes. Thelime-ftone is only found in thofe 
volcanic produétions which feem to have ‘congealed under the 
preffure of the earth, 

Dr, Hutton at lait proceeds.to his fyftem of decay and re- 
novation of the earth. In this enquiry, he traces foffil wood, 
eaten by worms of ‘the fea, ,rifinmg again in a mineral form in 
our continent: he fees new, worlds rifing at the bottom of the 
prefent oceans: .a. new continent'at the moment of its origin, 
in the feattered iflands of ‘the Pacific ; and in imagination 
perceives facceflive Jands overwhelmed by fucceflive oceans, 
and thefe i in turn producing” new kingdoms, to be peopled by 
other nations.’ The mind cannot\¢omprehend fo valt a fyftem ; 
and various enquiries into the fource of thofe foflils on which 
it is built, aré required before it can be eftablithed: yet let 
us add a defcription of a fofil, which we received from a very 
intelligent correfpondent, A piece of lava, rounded by rolling 
in the fea, was found imbedded ina mafs of tufa, at'a great 
diftance from the prefent fea.” It was once, perhaps, filiceous 
and argillaceous ftone, burnt’in a volcano, feparated from 
the mafs, rolled for ages in the fea, fixed again in a mafs of 
new-formed ftone, where it had remained from beyond the 
earlieft” récords of prefent hiftory.. Where will all thefe reflec- 
tions tarry‘us ; to that nearnninG, when’ we are told in 
Scripture, that God formed the heaven and‘the earth,’to that 
period when it was without form and void? The duration of 
this ftate we know’not ; nor when the Lord determined ‘to make 
man in his own image. The books of Mofes relate ‘to man ; 
all before his creation is related by the facred hijftorian in one 
Tine. 

We are forry that we muft defer what remains of this inte- 
refting volume to another Number. 


An Account of the Pelew Iflauds, fituated in the  Wepern Part of 
the Pactfie Ocean. Compofed from the Fournals and Commu- 
nications of Captain Henry Wiljon, and fome ef bis Officers. 
By George Keate, Efg. £. RS. and S.A. ato. iJ, 15. i 
Boards. Nicol. 


W HERE the fea burfts through the Straits of Malacca 
and the Straits of Sunda, to ‘wath the fouthern coafts 
of China, it feems to have cut off/a vait {pot of land, which, 
from fimilar cauies, is again divided into minute iflands on 
the eat of the Afiatic continent, of which they perhaps once 
formed a part. The vaft iflands of Borneo, Calebes, and New 
‘Guinea, ‘with New Holland of a fize to’ vie with a Continent, 
are the refulis of this divifion; and, farthey eaft, the broken 
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and disjointed Philippines were for a time the limits of our 
knowlege of this part of the globe. It was in this neighbour- 
hood, at Formofa, that Pfalmanazar fixed the fcene of his de- 
ceptions, becaufe, from our ignorance of it, he hoped to efcape 
dete&tion. To the eaft of the Philippines are fome diftin® in- 
fulated fpots, which are deferibed in this volume, called the 
Pelew Iflands. They occupy the place where, in the beft 
charts, the Carolines are fituated ; but, from the accounts of 
our prefent navigators, it is probable, that the datter fhould be 
removed farther eaft, and that they are fcattered from the 140th 
to the 157th degree of eaft longitade. The Pelew ands, if 
we take the centre, and the capital for our ftandard, are in 
- 135 degrees of eaft longitude, and about 60 degrees 20 minutes 
north latitude. 

Though the larger iflands are probably fragments of an in- 
undated continent, thefe are humbler accumulations of coral, 
chiefly difcovered to the Englith by the misfortunes of the An- 
telope, which was wrecked on one of the reefs. Mr. Keate, 
the hiftorian of the voyages, fuppofes that they have been - 
hitherto unnoticed, and that the relations in the Lettres 
edifiantes & curieax related to the New Carolines. He adds, 
that they were probably firft noticed by the Spaniards from the 
Philippines, and by them named Palos, from the number of 
trees refembling the mafts of fhips. ‘The whole of our author’s 
introduction is erroneous. They were firft difcovered by a 
French Jefuit, Pere Papin, who feems‘to have been direéted 
by one of the inhabitants who had found his way to the Mae 
nillas, and was baptized there. ‘They were again noticed in 
1724, by P. Cantova, who faw, at Agdana, the capital of the 
Marian iflands, fome of the inhabitants; and,‘ from their ac- 
count, gives adefcription not very favourable indeed, or true, 
of thefe harmlefs iflanders. In defcribing the manners of the 
Carolines, a province of which the Palos iflands are fuppofed 
to be, he defcribes, in reality, the hofpitable hofts of captain 
Wilfon and his crew. The name of Palos refembling fo mach 
that of one or two of the iflands, gives immediate fufpicion of 
our hiftorian’s etymology; but, to put an end, at once, to dif- 
cuffion, P, Cantova tells us, that the iflanders themfelves, or 
rather their neighbours, who knew not a word of Spanifh, 
called it by a fimilar name. It is not extraordinary, that in the 
period from 1710 and 1783, all memory of Europeans fhould 
be loft among a people who can record’ by Knots only, like the 
Peruvian Quipos. The New Carolines, the Pelew Iflands, and 
St. Andrew’s Lflands, are laid down in the map in the Lettres 
edifiantes & curieux, nearly as the map annexed to the prefent 
volume, Their abfolute and relative fituation are almoft alike; 
but 
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but the former contains many more iflands than the latter. -As 
the information we have drawn from thefe Letters is fo diffe. 
yent from Mr; Keate’s, who quotes. them with a confidence 
which we fhould fi uppofe ‘could have been raifed only on a€tual 

examination, we maft be.-particular’im our references. P. 
Cantova’ s defeription,: which our author has-feen, occurs in 
the fifteenth volume; and the paflage which relates to the 
names, differing only as Paleos, Panlien, and Pelilieu, p. 301, 
of that volume. The relation of the difcovery, by P. Papin, 
3s in the eleventh volume, p. 353 ;. and it is repeated in the 
fifteenth volume, p. 321. Ouredition is the new one, pub- 
lifhed at Paris in 1781; but Papin’s ‘relation occurs in the 
ninth volume, p, 418. of the old edition. 

Mr. Keate feems to haye been particularly careful in his, ex- 
aminations of the journajs, apd in comparing the accounts of 
different officers and feamen of the crew. It is highJy proba- 
ble that the fa&s are correct ; but the colourings are certainly 
adventitious : there istoo much affeftation of fentiment, too great 
difplay of extraordinary fenfibility, and the whole is unreafen- 
ably extended. The refie€tions are, however, fometimes new, 
the faéts uncommon, and the.events wonderful and interefting. 
The young Lee Boo, who came to England with captain Wil- 
fon,.is a very amiable and attractive figure in the fcene. On 
the whole, we have read the work with great fatisfattion. and 
{we fpeak for ourfelves) entertainment.. Thofe who are fond 
of feeing the human mind expand in a peculiar Gtuation, or of 
farveying human nature ftruggling with difficulties, oy over- 
coming them by extraordinary though fimple contrivances, 
will, we think, receive equal entertainment. Let us, how- 
eyer, extract a little of it. 

The Antelope, we have faid, was wrecked on the mol 
‘windward ifland, the Oroolong: there are a few difficulties 
which occur to us from the previous journal ; but they are not 
of importance. This ifland gave a fhelter to the crew ; and, 
" whoever may have been the firft difcoverer, it is now an Eng- 
lifh ifland, from the beft of titles, the donation of the king, 
with the confent of his fubje&s. The inhabitants of the Pelew 
Mflands are défcribed in very flattering colours. They are gen- 
ule, delicate, fenfible, and humane, (Their humanity was 
obvious by their kindnefs to our navigators, and was only 
ob{cured for a time, in their war, from motives of policy and 
felf-defence: their fenfibility was evinced by the tendernefs of 
their good offices, as well as theiyaffeCtionate anxiety for the 
future welfare of their vifitants ; and their delicacy, by their often 
forbearing to aik what from the fituation of their guefts might 
bs conitrued into a demand, is has been remarked, that all 
the 
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the iflands of the Pacific feem to have been peopled from one 
ftock. The Pelews refemble the Otaheitans in many refpe&s, 
but are without any portion of licentioufnefs, without their 
exceffes, almoft without their propenfity to theft. Yet’a little 
of the latter was obferved ;.and, when we feflect on the infinite 
value of their object, an importance not capricious but real, 
and founded on the moft urgent neceflities, while the owners 
feem to pay but little attention to it, we fhall for a moment 
excufe them. We muft add, that the trifling thefts were re- 
ftored without any. very particular exertions, From this lif 
of their virtues we muft make a little drawback on account of 
their poverty. Their ifland, raifed by ‘the coral from the 
ocean, affords them no quadrupeds, except’ fome wild rats, 
with three or four meagre cats, and a pigeon only from among 
the fowls *. Their food is cocoa-nuts, yams, fifth, and fruit : 
their luxuries fweet-drink, the beetle-nut, with lime. They 
go naked, except that the females have the light partial co- 
vering of the mat; their ornaments are ear-rings, and the 
marks of the tatoo; their houfes and their toals.are of their 
own manufacture. The king feems a beneficent chief, who 
aims at excelling, becaufe he may inftruct. his fubjects: his 
beft praife is, that he makes a hatchet better than any of his 
iflanders. Their language confifts of. the foft effeminate 
founds of the South Sea; but they excel the Otaheitans in 
pronunciation: they can pronounce the k, and even Kooker 
is one of the names of a chief,.and Raa Kook of their general. 
The arts, of courfe, are at.a low ebb; but in the caufeways 
of thefe iflandersiwe fee a work, cnnfinnided with kill, becaufe 
of indifpenfible neceffity, to which they may have owed the 
contrivance, in common;with.the Mexicans, without,the fuf- 
picion of inftruction or imitation. Their war is carried on at 
a diftance, with lances, which they throw with great expert- 
nefs; and, in thefe little fecluded {pots, where there is no 
rivalfhip, no objeét worthy of contention, iflanders fight againg 
their neighbours, and five Englifhmen with mufquets have 
terminated ‘the campaign with fuccefs. Their religion is little 
more than fuperftitious notions of lucky and unlucky, with 
fome belief of a good and’evil principle, for the ruder tribes 
are Manicheans almoft without exception. Let us now give 
‘fome more particular account from. the hiftorian, in his own 
words ; and: we muft firft introduce their perfons to the reader. 
‘ The natives were of a deep copper colour, perfedtly naked, 


having no kind of covering whatfoever:; their fkins very foft 
and gloffy, owing, as was; knowa afterwards, to the external 





* Our people afterwards Wifcovered common fowls ; but the natives had 
never ¢aten them ; “they faw too fome other birds on the wing. f 
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afe of coeoa-nut- oi]. Each chief shad in his hand a baket of 
beetle-nut, -and a bamboo finely polifhed’and inlaid at each 
end, in which they carry their chivam ;. this is coral burnt toa 
lime, .which they fhake out through one end of the bamboo 
where they carry it, on the leaf of the beetle-nut, before they 
chew it, to render it more ufefal or palatable. It was obferved 
that all their teeth were black, and that the beetle-nut and 
chinam, of which they had always a quid in their mouths, ren- 
dered the faliva red, which, together with their black teeth, 
gave their mouths a very difgufting appearance. —They were of 
a middling'ftature, very ftraight, and mufcular, their limbs 
well formed, and had a particular majeftic manner-in walke 
ang; but their legs, fram a,;little above their ancles to the 
middle of their thighs, were tatooed fo very thick, as to appear 
dyed of a far deeper colour than their fkin; their hair was of a 
fine black, long, and rolled up behind, in a fimple manner, clofe 
to the back of their heads, and appeared both neat and becom- 
ing.—None of them except the younger of the king’s two bro- 
thers, hada beatd ; and it was afterwards obferved, in the courfe 
of a longer acquaintance with them, that they in general pluck- 
ed out’ their beards by the root} a'very: few only, who had 
ftrong thick’ beards, cherifhed them and let them grow.’ 
What cotttribured to the advantageous reception of our peo- 
ple, was finding a Malay, who came there by an accident, 
which he did ‘not choofe fully to explain. . But the benefit de- 
rived from an interpreter, for one of the crew could alfe fpeak 
the Malay language, was more than counterbalanced by the 
Malay’s duplicity and treacherous infinuations. More was 
owing to the guarded: propriety of captain Wilfon, and the 
very regular-behaviour of the crew’in general, whofe prudence 
and good “conduét deferve the “higheft commendations. We 
fhall extra& a ‘noble reproach from’ the general Raa Kook to 
the treacherous Malay, and-another of the king, on ‘aceount 
of fome fufpicions which the crew feemed to have conceived, | 


“On landing at Pethoule, they were all condaéted toa large 
‘houfe ‘by the ‘water fide, where being feated, the prefents were 
‘brought‘and laid’ before the king, when the ufe of the tools, 
‘and the'method of working with them, were fhown to him and 
his chiefs, with which they appeared very much pleafed ; and 
a converfation took place between, the king and them, but par- 
ticularly with Raa Kook; towards.the clofe of which, the Ma- 
Jay, Soogle, remarked to them, that the Englifh had fent no 
mufquets; for this impertinent obfervation, he received a fevere 
rebuke from the general, who, with a Jook, and'in a tone that 
teftified’ great indignation, replied, the-Englifty had faithfally 
kept their word, in fending the things they had -fent, and in 
acquainting them of the time of their departare ; that they had 
not fpoken with two tongues, as he, worthlefs Malayan! had 
dared to fuggeft; and that he had brought fhame upon them 

“all. 
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all, by his advifing the king to fend only boiled yams to the 
Englith, “left, in fending them raw, they fhould thereoy ftock 
themfelves, and leave the iflands without. notice, >or without 
prefenting them thofe things they had. promifed.—This pointed 
rebuke of Raa Kook affected the king and -chiefs very much, 
who by their leoks teflified their difpleafure at the-Malay, in 
fuch a manner, that he thought it pradent to retire.’ 

Again: 

‘ What is there (faid the king) can make you harbour doubts 
of me? I never teftified any fear of you, but endeavoured to 
convince you that I withed your friendfhip. Had [ been dif- 
pofed to have harmed you, I might have done it long ago; I 
have at all times had you in my power—bat have only exercifed 
that power in making it ufeful to you—and can you net confide 
in me at the laft ?? ? 


We shall fele& another fpecimen of Mr, Keate’s colouring- 


‘ The meeting was, to his great furprife, very cool on the 
king’s part, of courfe referved on that of his own, far unlike, 
indeed, that undifguifed opennefs which marked the interview 
of the preceding day.—And I doubt not but by this time the 
reader will have fhared a portion of that concern, for his unfor- 
tunate countrymen, which was awakened in their bofoms by-this 
unexpected alteratiom in the behaviour of the natives. What 
will he think of the hearts of thefe yet unknown inhabitants of 
Pelew ?—He will have already loaded them with reproach, and 
judged, too hardly judged them to be an inconfiftent, faithlefs 
people, on whom no reliance could be placed, whom no pro- 
fefion could bind.—His imagination may have ftarted a multi- 
tude of conjetures, yet at laft will probably fuppofe any thing 
fooner than the real caufe which fpread this vifible dejection — 
over their trae character.—Never perhaps was exhibited a nobler 
ftruggle of native delicacy ; their hearts burnt within them te 
afk a favour, which the generofity of their feelings would not 
allow them to mention. — The Englith had been aad ftill-were 
in their power ; they had fought their protection as unfortunate 
ftrangers.—The natives pad already fhewn them, and ftill meant . 
to thew them every marg of hofpitality which their naked un- 
productive country could afford.—They conceived that what 
they. wifhed to afk, as it might prove a temporary inconveni- 
ence, would look ungenerous; and that which moft checked 
their fpeaking was, that, circumftanced as the Englifh were 
with réfpect to them, a requeft would have the appearance of a 
. command; an idea this,: which fhocked their fenfibility.—The 
matter-they laboured with was, in their opinions, of the high- 
eft imaginable confequence:to them. The king had probably 
talked ittover with his brothers the preceding day, had delibe- 
ratéd on.it in the’ evening at the back of the ifland, and 
came’ to, the cove this day determined te propofe it, but 
whea there,» wanted refolution to make it known; yet the 
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object being fo important, he felt unwilling to leave it in 
filence, and perhaps conceived that-he could better difclofe 
it from his canoe, than when furrounded by fo many Englihe, 
=After much apparent ftruggle in the king’s mind, the re- 
queft with great difficulty was at laft made, and proved to be 
shis :—that the king being in a few days going to battle againft 
an ifland that had done him an injury, he wifhed captain Wil- 
fon would permit four or five of his men to accompany him to 
war with their mufquets. Captain Wilfon inftantly replied, 
that the Englifh were as his own people, and that the enemies 
ef the king were their enemies.—'The interpreter certainly very 
well tranflated this declaration, for in an inftant every counte- 
nance, which was before overfhadowed, became brightened and 
gay-’ | 

The Englifh affifted the king in different battles, againft the 
inhabitants of Artingall, and at Jaft procured for him an ho- 
nourable peace. At firft five, then ten, and afterwards fif- 
teen were requefted for this aid; and, in each combat, not 
one was wounded. - It was.a delicate reply of the king to cap- 
tain Wilfon, who requefted him to difmifs thefe auxiliaries as 
foon as was poflible.. * He could not in decency,’ he faid, 
* fend them back the moment.he had had their fervices, but 
that he would keep them only two or three days, that they 
might be made gay, and rejoice with his own people, after 
fubduing his enemies.’ For this fervice, captain Wilfon was 
made a Rupack, and had the order of the Bone conferred on 
him. If our readers fmile at this, and think of Gulliver and 
‘the Nardack, we cannot blame them, for we did the fame ; 
though perhaps a bone may be really as honourable as a ribbon, 
Tr is faid to be the bone of a whale, and it feems to be the 
firft vertebra of the neck. It is worn on the wrift, and made 
to flide over the hand, though with no little difficulty. 

-'The crew laboured affiduoufly on a new veffel, and at length 
completed it, in which they arrived fafe at Canton, and at 
‘ laft reached England, concluding a veyage of difcovery almoft 
unexampled, where the hoft and the geeft, with eager affiduity, 
and unremitted tendernefs, aimed at making each other happy. 
Are we not all brothers, Sterne will fay? at leaft we ought to 
be all friends. Our people evinced their friendfhip, by leav- 
ing them iron tools, fome mufquets,. two geefe and two dogs, 
unfortunately the two:laft:were males. 

This entertaining»volume concludes with fome anecdotes of 
Lee Boo, ithe king’s.fon, who accompanied captain Wilfon to 
England,.and died-here of the fmall-pox. ‘This young, man, 
about twenty years of age, feemed to have all the gerierous affec- 
tion, abl the grateful attention of the natives, with a fpirit of 
obfervatien, directed only to what was truly ufeful;’and of 
patriotifm, 
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patriotifm, which pointed, all his views and his obfervations to 
the fervice of his native: country.—Let us -felect a little anecs 
dote or two, 993 ' 

¢ Though part of ‘his ‘journey had pafied during the night, 
yet, with returning day, his eyes had full employment on every 
fide ; and when he was got to what was now to be, for fome 
time, his deftined home, he arrived in all the natural glow of 
his youthful fpirits. Whatever he had obferved in filence, was 
now eagerly difclofed. . He defcribed all the circumftances of 
his journey; faid it was very pleafant—that he had. been put 
into a little houfe, which was run away with by horfes—that 
he flept, but {till was going on; and, whilft he went one way, 
the fields, houfes, and trees, all went another—every thing, 
from the quicknefs of travelling, appearing to him to be in 
motion. 

‘ At the hour of reft he was fhewn by Mr. M. Wilfon up to 
his chamber, where, for the firft time, he faw a four-poft bed; 
he could fcarce conceive what it meant—he jumped in, and 
jumped out again ; felt and pulled afide the curtains; got into 
bed, and then get out a fecond time, to admire its. exterior 
form. At length having become acquainted with its ufe and 
convenience, he laid himfelf down to fleep, faying, that in 
England there was a houfe for every thing.’ 

We have room for no more; but, if we contraft his condu& 
with Omai’s, if we corntraft the Pelewians with the Otaheitans, 
the former will have a ftriking advantage. They now reve- 
-rénce the name of Englifhmen: we hope the colonifts of Bo- 
tany Bay. will never find them, or at leaft only after their pros 
jeted reformation, 

Luckily for Europeans, there was a draaghtfman on board ; 
and we are furnifhed with fome very good drawings of the king 
and one of his wives; fome characteriftic rather than accurate 
{accurate we mean in point of keeping, &c. as drawings) 
reprefentation of the houfes and country, and fome very ex- 
preffive ones of their ornaments, weapons, &c. ‘The volume 
concludes with a pretty copious gloflary, copious we would 
fay, confidering the time of the flay, which amounted to 
three months, wanting two days. 


ate 





 Differtation on the Properties of Pus; which gained the Prine 
Medal, given by the Lyceum Medicum Lond, for 1788. By 

Everard Home, F. R.S. 4to. 28. 6d. Richardfon. 
HERE mutt have been few candidates, or differtations of 
little value, when an effay, chiefly taken from Dr. Brag- 
man’s Thefis, publithed at Leyden in 1787, and from Mr. 
Hunter’s Lectures, was thought worthy of the prize. What 
is more peculiarly the property of the anthor is of no great 

value, 

‘ The 
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.. Thé diftin&tion between pus and mucus, an object of fome 
importance, is very flightly mentioned. When put ina mi- 
crofcope, mucus is flaky and pus globular. We cannot.carry 
a microfcope to: the bed-fide, to a-country cottage, or the 
hovels of poverty ; and in thefe places we often want infor, 
mation. Other diftinftions, equally impracticable, in clinical 
attendance, but luckily not equally ufeful or neceflary, we 
fhall tranfcribe from ovr author. 


«* A drop of matter, and a drop of blood, were placed upon 
a piece of glafs, at a {mall diftance from each other, and the 
glafs was fixed under the magnifying lens of a microfcope : 
while in this fituation, the point of a toothpick was dipped in 
a faturated folution of fal ammoniac, and applied to each of 
them. This was repeated two or three times. The drop of 
matter, initead of appearing more diluted, became vifcid and 
ropy; and upon being examined through the magnifying glafs, 
the globules appeared perfectly diftinét in the coagulum. 

‘¢ The drop of blood had no appearance of coagulation; on 
the contrary, it was more diluted. 

‘¢ This experiment was repeated feveral times, and the re- 
fults were always fimilar.” 

‘Pus differs from chyle, in its globules being larger ; not 
coagulating by expofure - to the air, nor by heat, which thofe 
of chyle do. 

‘ The pancreatic juice contains globules; but they are much y 
{maller than thofe of pus. 


* Milk is compofed of globules, nearly of the fame fize as 


thofe of pus; but much more numerous. Milk coagulates by 
runnet ; which pus does not; and contains oil and fugar, which 
are not to be difcovered in pus. 


The teft of fal ammoniac has been of great: fervice in this 
enquiry, and our author found that good pus did not diffolve 
a folid mufcular part; that it was neither acid or acefeent,; 
that it appeared on a fuppurating furface, after fourteen hours, 
and on a fecreting one after five hours. The firft difcharge 
is thin, and probably ferum; it has no globules: the globules 
afterwards appear, though not numerous, and then become 
larger, and more numerous ; but this change takes place when 
the thin fluid is removed from the body, and fuffered to ftag- 
nate'in the air, We fhould.think that it were impofiible to 
mifs the‘conclufion from thefe facts, if our author. had not 
looked forward to the medal.which he:was to receive as the 
prize, infiead of his experiment. The immediate confequence 
is, that the, difcharge.is a natural fluid, containing a gelati- 
nous body;in. folution, whofe particles, on ftagnation, rug 
‘together, and -become more con{picuous in the furrounding 
fluid. _ If the;change takes place om: of the body, the fame 
' change 
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change cannot be owing to an altered ftate of the veffels iz the 
body. Mr. Home fpeaks of heétics from abforbed pus, ae 
one of the opinions that are done away. It is too frequently © 
the effect of looking round one little fociety only, to fuppofe 
that it reprefents the whole world. The error is not peculiar 
te medicine, but, in this inftance, we muft beg leave to fug- 
geft that the opinion is ftill very general, and that a few ne- 
gative inftances, where a hettic fever does not follow abforp- 
tion, areof little confequence, when compared to the nume- 
rous ones of hectics which attend an abfcefs, and difappear 
on opening it. 








The Regent: a Tragedy. As it is ated at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane. 8v0. 15. 6d. Robfon azd Clarke. 


WE cannot deny that this play has fome fcenes truly dra- 
matic and interefting; yet, as a whole, it is liable to 
much cenfure. The plot is in thé higheft degree improbable; 
and the ftyle is occafionally vulgar, abfurd, bombaftic, qaairit, 
and affected, Of the firft we have, among a variety of in- 
flances, 
¢ You touch a tendon makes me flinch.’ 
« Now fhall I clztch him.’ 
* Go to the Auddied market- place, and there 
Diffeédt thy heart upon the public fhambles, 
To thew its /pongy core to all the people.’ 
® To bid a man diffeét his own heart is no very rational com- 
mand. ‘The fentiment here is poffibly more vulgar than. the 
exprefion. Again: 
‘ —Down he plumb’d.’ 
‘ No plague have I, nor come from Lazar houfe.’ 
‘ —Siive the key-ftone of the fabric, 
_ And sopple it with ruin in the duft.’ 
' ¢—the land doz’d in olive days.’ 
The latter phrafes are both vulgar and abfurd. Of the 
latter the inftances are innumerable. | 
‘ Full oft the brine has wath’d my fleep away, 
And bruth’d my pinnace againit beaked rocks.’ 
‘ ——Clad in wrath, and awie/s war.’ 


Are we to underftand by this, war that is afraid of nothing, 
or war that no one fears! We have likewife, ‘ A man of 
flint ;’ * thick in gloom ;’ ‘ acrid {cowl ;’ ‘ both leaguer me;’ 
‘a haggard charm that doxes every fenfe,’ 

‘ Defpair with damning hold 


Clings on fo faft: a wild of elephants 
Were atomies to tear it from his trunk.’ 


Vou. LXVI. Aug. 1788. K * “What 
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“What an image would this make if reduced to painting! Of 
this union of the abfurd and bombaftic, one {pecimen more 


will fuffice. 


‘Th’ abhorred ftroke, that hung upon my poniard, 
Cleft wide the fulph’rous pit and tug’d him out.’ 


The moft. remarkable effe& we ever met with of a blow—~ 
not given! 

The quaint and affected diction, which may be traced in 
almoft every page, appears principally owing to too clofe an 
imitation of Shakfpeare, which is the cafe with moft of our 
modern tragic writers. To imitate his excellencies is certainly 
not only allowable but right; yet, if the refemblance to him 
is caufed chiefly by adopting his peculiarities of ftyle, and 
obfolete phrafes,-inftead of being pleafed with the likenefs, 
we are difgufted with the caricature. Antiquated expreffions, 
injudicioufly blended with modern phrafeology, appear as ri- 
diculous as Edward’s armour beaming on the breait of Cib- 
ber. Addifon laughed at fome author, we believe Rowe, 
for profeffing to have written a play in the manner of Shak- 
{peare, when the only likenefs that could be found was in the 
following line : 


‘ And fo good morning to ye, good mafter Lieutenant.’ 


It is eafier te copy the wry neck than the great. actions of 
an Alexander. 
Are not thefe expreflions equally an affeCtation of Shak- 
fpeare’s language ? ' 
« —full much it marvell*d me.’ 
‘« Hafte to his embrace, {weet.’ 
* Befhrew thefe fits which evermore befet me.’ 
‘ Thou’rt a trufty knave, and much I lean on thee.’ 


We might add confiderably to the lift: but at the fame time 
we ought in juftice to felec&t fome paflages written in Shak- 
{peare’s beft manner, and which he would not have difdained 
to own. This defcription of a man troubled with a guilty con. 
{cience, trikes us in that light: 


. He’s a villain certain ;_ 
Endures not folitude; is ever reftlefs: 
Nay, even ’mid the revelry of waffail, 
Sometimes black melancholy feizes on him, 
And then ftares he into the vacant air, 
Glaring around with epilepfed eye ; 
After a while, as roufing from a dream, 
Though no one fpake, he cries, ** Forgive me, Sir; : 
* I mark’d you not—Now let’s be merry, friends.”’ 
And thus he ftrives to quell his troub’lous thoughts, 
Which, ever and anon up boiling, plague him.’ 
The 
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The image in the following lines (we object, however, to 

‘ paly brow’) is pretty, perhaps beautiful : 
¢ Fair Dianora thinks but on her fon, 
And, while he fojourns at the court of Leon, 
His abfence wears upon her fhatter’d fpirits. 
But as the crocus opes its faffron veil, 
To catch at morn the cloud-diffolving ray, 
And ftain with deeper gold its paly brow; 
So would her heart expand on fight of Carlos, 
And repoffefs the father in the child.’ 

Mr. Greatheed is not of the tame middling caft of writers. 
Both the defects and beauties of this tragedy are prominent and 
confpicuous. He writes with energy and fpirit: but he evi- 
dently poffeffes more feeling than tafte, more genius than 
judgment. 





Confiderations on the War with the Turks. Tranflated from the 
French of M. de Volney. 8v0. 25. 6d. Debrett. 


R. Volney’s good fenfe and extenfive experience of the dif. 
pgfition of the Turks render his fentiments valuable, and 

his judgment important. He examines the refpective ftate of the 
Turks and the Ruflians, to decide not only on the probable 
event of the war, but on the expediency of a French interpe- 
fition. The Turks were formerly, he fays, beat by the Ruf- 
fians with very inferior forces: they will therefore be pro- 
bably beaten again, efpecially as the Imperial power.is united 
with that of the Czarina. In this interval, indeed, the Turks 
have felt the inconveniencies arifing from the ceffions at the 
laft peace, but have made little progrefs in a comprehenfive 
plan for regaining their loffes.. The prefent flame burit out 
with little forefight, and fcarcely any precaution. The French 
officers and engineers can afford but an inconfiderable aid, 
while an infidel is held in fo great abhorrence; our author does 
not pretend to difguife that the French, with all their boafted 
influence, are treated with the moft marked and decided con- 
tempt. The weaknefs of the Turkifh pow@ is well explained. 


© Since the laft mentioned fovereign, Soliman the Second, 
who by his wife regulations and ordinances more than by his 
vittories confirmed the Turkith power, we can fcarcely in a lift 
of feventeen monarchs find one rifing above mediocrity; but 
almoft all intemperate madmen like Amuret IV. or effeminate, 
pufillanimous wretehes, fuch as Soliman II]. This contraft is 
eafily explained, becaufe it naturally arofe from the different 
fituations of their affairs. When the Sultans lived in camps, 
agitated by the immenfe whirlwind of weighty concerns which 
furrounded them, by proje&s of war and conquelt, by a con- 
tinued variety of difficulties and fuccefs, and even by the ne- 
ceflity of keeping a watchful eye over the companions of their 
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labours, their minds became as expanded as their career, their 
pafiions noble as their purfuits, and their adminiftration vigo- 
rous as their character: when, on the contrary, they began to 
fhut themfelves up in their feraglios, benumbed by indolence, 
fatiated even to apathy, and depraved by the flattery of a fla- 
vifh court, their minds contracted with their enjoyments, their 
inclinations were vilified by their habits, and their government 


' grew as vicious as themfelves. When the fultans held the reins 


of government in their own hands, their perfonal withes led 
them to take a warm interett in the profperity of the empire : 
but the moment they entrufted them to. mercenary fubititutes, 
unacquainted with the operations on foot, they feparated their 
own from the public intereft.’ 


The charaéter of the Ruffians, and the hiftory of their em- 
pire, are defcribed, on the other fide, with a flattering pen- 
cil. But, as we have not the original, we cannot pretend to. 
explain an obfervation of our author, that though the Ruflians 
are indifferent feamen, they have a prodigious advantage in 
point of fkill.—If they are indifferent feamen, their fkill muft 
be inconfiderable, and the Turks are by no means defpicable 
failors, though their officers are often ill-informed. In fhort, 
the event of the war is yet uncertain: fo far, at le&ft, the 
Turks have fuftained little lofs*. Ruffia has not made any ex- 
ertions by fea; and her vaft power muft have been greatly 
exaggerated, when we find that fhe depends on the feamen and 
tranfports of England and Holland for her exiftence as a for- 
midable marine force. By land too, fhe advances flowly ; and 
though we allow the plans of Ruffia and the emperor to have 
been judicious, by chufing the line of the rivers for their 
marching, and the central paints for their operation, yet, in 
the coincidence of different motions, there are often delays, 
and not uncommonly difappointments. We fhould not be fur- 
prifed if the war was to be concluded with little farther exer- 
tions. ‘Thofe that have been hitherto made by the emperor 
have certainly not been fuccefsful. 

M, Volney’s work is replete with judicious political reflec- 
tions and juft obfervations; yet, in fome inftances, we differ 
from him. Sweden, Denmark, and Poland have, he thinks, 
great caufes of alarm, from the fuccefs of Ruffia; but a little 
reflection will teach us a different eonclufion. Let us fuppofe 
Ruffia in poffeffion of the free navigation of the Black Sea, of ° 
the Dardanelles, and, if he pleafes, of Conftantinople. Ina 
climate fo advantageous, in circumftances fhe feems to have fo 
long, wifhed for, the will endeavour to purfue her plans, and, 
‘., commerce, render herfelf a maritime power. The Ruffian 
empire will then have two heads, and cannot be governed | 





_* This was the cafe a¢ the time of writing this article: it is not efentially 
different at prefent. 
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but by a central fituation, If the Czarina attaches herfelf to 
the Black Sea, fhe muft of courfe negle& the Baltic and Fin- 
land. That fhe will do fo is probable, and Denmark and 
Sweden will have no longer a formidable power at their doors, 
If the fixes in a central fituation, the will govern neither part 
with fuccefs, if fhe ever carries her profpects and her operations 
far from home *. France, in M. Volney’s opinion, fhould not 
interfere. The trade of Turkey, in the humiliating fituation 
in which her merchants are placed, is not of fufficient confe- 
quence. If fhe could obtain poffeflion of Egypt, the profpect 
would be flattering; but fo many inconveniencies muft en- 
fue that would deffroy its value. Indeed, the queftion is not 
fairly ftated. ‘There will then be savo additional maritime 
powers in the Mediterranean. ‘That of the empire cannot 
foon be. confiderable ; but it might be found of importance 
when the other powers are balanced. 

At prefent, the balance is againft France in the Turkifh 
trade. The imports from Conftantinople amount annually to 
twenty-fix million of livres; the exports to twenty-four mil- 
lion; but this is more than compenfated by the French tak- 
ing only raw materials, and fending manufactured ones. M. 
Volney thinks, that England will not interpofe, on account of 
the deranged ftate of her finances: we know that France can- 
not, for the fame reafon, Perhaps, from wifdom rather than 
neceflity, both nations will not embarrafs themfelves with fo- 
reign wars. It is neceflary to recover ftrength, and France 
ftill feels the fatal effects of blowing the flame of liberty. 

The work before us deferves, however, great attention; 
and is a correct and animated performance. The tranflation 
is very well executed; but ‘ would’ and ‘will’ for ould and 
feail point out the inaccuracy, perhaps the provincial habits 
of the author; they do not occur except in two or three 
inftances, and the Janguage is, in general, equally fpirited 
and correct. 


—— * 





Imperfect Hints towards a new Edition of Shake/peare. Part 
Second and Laff. 4to. 6s. Robfon and Clarke. 


WHILE every publication engages cur attention, a fe- 
cond part of a refpectable one ought not to be over- 
looked: as we ufually examine the fucceffive volumes of a 
work, we confequently fhould not neglect fucceeding parts. 
So much we would with to fay to our author; but on his 
Hints we muit be more particular. The firft part we exa- 
mined in our LXIVth volume, p. 199. we received it with 
* So juft is eur author’s remark, ‘that, in fact, great empires, fo im- 
poling by their gigantic outfide, are ne more than great hadies without, 
vigour or fpirit, becaufe there is no longer any proportion between the 
machine and the fpring that {cts it in motion.’ 
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much. pleafure; and this fecond part does not difgrace the 
firft: it difplays the fame fpirit, the fame enthufiafm, the 
fame tafte. The plays for which our author wifhes to fele& 
Ornaments are, King John, King Henry V. Romeo and Ju- 
liet, and Cymbeline, But the advertifement fhould firft en- 
gage our attention. 

The obje& of the preface is to enquire how far the fcenes 
of Shakfpeare have afforded fubje&s to the painter: it is the. 
hiftory of Shakfpeare,. as the fchool of painting, that delight- 
ful art, which gives ftability to decaying beauty, and arrefts the 
hand of time ; which hurries away the evanefcent idea of the 
actors’ merit, but which muit fix on a moment for its efforts, 
and is incapable of conveying with fpirit and effect one mo- 
ment more. Rubens and Vandyck turned their pencil to other 
fubjeéts, and negleéted thofe fcenes which would have 
crowned their works with additional fame. It was not the 
moment of enthufiaftic admiration ; and, whatever we may at- 
tribute to the reprefentations of Betterton, grace did not at 
that time adorn the ftage, or give elegance to the aétion. 
Dramatic reprefentations were, in every refpe&, unfit to a- 
waken the mind of the painter; and the Claflic enthufiaft, 
whofe tafte was refined by the models of Greece and Rome, as 
well as the literature of the moft cultivated ages, would have 
perhaps found in Shakefpeare more to reject than to admire, 
till the ruft which covered his beauties, the cruft which fur- 
rounded his diamonds, were removed. 


‘ During the reign of Charles the Second, as well as during 
the Gicceeding reigns, there were many painters, from whom 
one might have expected fome fcenes from our great poet-—as 
from Streater (if painting all the fcenes at the old playhoufe, 
and the portrait of Lacy the player, would have enabled him 
to paint from the genius of the poet)—from fir Peter Lely— 
Michael Wright—Zouft, who has given us a copy of fome moft 
graceful portrait of Shakefpeare—from Kneller—and laftly 
from Vanbleck. 
~4Tt as fomewhat extraordinary, that one has heard of no 
painting having ever been taken of the great tragedian Better- 
ton, in any of thofe fcenes of our poet, in which his powers of 
ating fhone with fuch fuperior excellence—‘‘ all the Othellos, 
Hamlets, Hotf{purs, Macbeths and Brutus’s whom you may 
have feen fince his time (fays Cibber) have fallen far fhort of 
him.” Cibber has fo warmed himfelf with the recolleétion of 
Betterton’s Hamlet, that his language approaches nearly to the 
force of painting, The other great aétors whom Cibber men- 
tions ate equally unrecorded by the pencil.’ 

Our author then examines the various paintings and. en- 
gravings which the magic of Shakfpeare’s genius has raifed 
into form. His catalogue is full, extenfive, and, fo far as 
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we can perceive, complete: it is disfigured only by the fre- 
quent repetition of the words—‘ from after’—when he {peaks 
of a drawing or an engraving from any painter’s work, 

© The vile creations of the fancy which the eye is fo fre 
quently wearied with (taken from the page of Shakefpeare) 
and which are meant to defcribe to us the poet’s fcenes, convince 
one that it is no eafy matter to defign from Shakefpeare. In- 
deed fome of his fcenes are fo highly coloured, and difpla} 
fuch daring efforts of true fublimity, that one matt not expect 
to fee them painted equal to their native fpirit—for who thinks 
he can approach the fancy and nature of Shakefpeare >—Had 
the fcenes of Lear been even painted by Raffaelle: he himfelf 
would fcarcely have expected to have entranced the mind more 
than what it feels by a bare perufal of them-—and the daring 
Michael Angelo would have hefitated, ere he had attempted to 
throw on his canvafs the folemnity of the enchantments in Mac- 
beth, or the fire and enthufiafm which pervades the character 
of Richard. If the mind of the painter is not infpired by fome 
portion of that celeftial fpirit which animated oar Shakefpeate: 
he muft not expeé that his work fhould caufe other emotions 
than thofe of tame, unwilling, and parfimonious approbation.’ 

It is, perhaps, impoflible to fucceed completely: the mind, 
full of the images of the poet, forms an enthufiaftic pifture, 
which borrows its fublimity from its obfcurity. No ferm can 
give it exiflence; becaufe the image is without form; no 
grouping can add to its effect, becaufe it rifes fuperior to the 
arrangements of fkill; and no reprefentation of one moment 
can be adequate to the idea of fucceflive ones. This muft be 
the apology even for the bef pargters, if their works do not 
equal the enthufiafm of our poet’s admirers, 

The plays, which we have mentioned as the fubject of thefe 
hints, afford humorous fcenes, which will admit of embellith- 
ment. King John in particular is a rich ftudy for a painter ; 
and the chara¢ter of Conftance, in the various fituations, will 
admit of admirable reprefentations. It was the greatett dra- 
matic exertion of Mrs. Crawford* ; and every _fucceeding 
a¢trefs will attempt it with terror, It is in the {cenes only, 
which reprefent her woes, that we are not rendered tcrpid by 
the puns of Shakfpeare; thefe Medufa’s heads, which at once 
turn the warm eager admirer of the poet into the coldeft critic. 
We cannot extend our account of this fecond part, by men- 
tioning the various fcenes fuggefted. to the choice of the pain- 
ter; for, though not too numerous for the credit of the poet,. 
they are probably more. than the propofed fubfcription will 
admit of being executed. But we fhall not conclude without 
a {pecimen of our author’s manner, and we fhall*fele& it from 





es Though fhe might not have equalled Mrs. Cibber, fhe exceeded Mrs, 
Yates in this part. 
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the fcene of King John, where Arthur’s eyes are to be burned 
out by the command of that weak and cruel tyrant; and where 


they are faved by the innocent, artlefs eloquence of the youth- 
ful pleader. : 


* The above is one of thofe fcenes that want ** no kind en- 
treaty to attend to them”’—and the tears that flow from an are 
tift on the perufal, will beft guide his pencil in painting the 
tender and eloquent pleading of Arthur: in a ftyle, if poffible, 
equal to that pathetic which Shakefpeare has exhibited. 

¢ How would Albano, or Titian, have painted Arthur—and 
how might fir Jofhua Reynolds paint him !—the portrait of Ed- 
win, from Beattie’s minftrel, and the entreating look and atti- 
tude of one of the children in Ugolino, will convince us what 
fine expreffion he would give to Arthur—and the very foul of 
the dark but relenting Hubert, would be conveyed to as, 
through his pencil. . 

’ ¢ The expreffion in the face of Arthur, fhould be what we 
have reafon to fuppofe the meek difpofition of Raffaelle gave 
him, at his age of ten or twelve years old. He fhould be what 
Shakefpeare’s Fidele was: a moft rare boy of melancholy,’ 


Variety: a Colle&ion of Effays. Written in the Year 1787. 
1zmo. 35. 6d. Cadell. 


Yi Sear is the firft volume of a collection of papers, intended 
to have been publithed weekly. But what can a Reviewer 
fay of a volume where variety is the object, and where the au- 
thor ftarts 
‘ From grave to gay, from lively to fevere ?’ 

His gravity is not the ftyle of ftudied difquifition, or his 
gaiety that of fprightly wit: his fpirit and his feverity are 
kept within proper bounds : yet his language and his remarks 
are neat, and often animated; his reflections folid; his 
examples appofite; and his ftories entertaining. We have 
found our author a pleafing companion, and, as fuch, we re- 
commend him: but he ought alfo to recommend himfelf. 

We fhall fele& our firft inftance from the fport of partridge- 
fhooting. ‘The adventures of the morning are told with the 
eagernefs and rapidity of a fportfman. The {pace the fportf- 
men went over would be too much for our fpace, fo that we 
fhall only tranfcribe the conclufion. 

' In extreme hafte my gun is charged again, and I move on 

with pleafing trepidation: the partridge whirrs from the poin- 
ter’s nofe, and | take more certain aim; but crawing the trig- 
ger, I difcover, that in my hafte I had forgot to prime. Now 
with my eyes only:J purfue the happy fugitive; and this fo oc- 
cupies my thoughts, that difappointment cannot find admit- 
tance ; befities,’“I exult in the reflection, that had ‘my: piece 
gone off I-thayld moft certainly have killed my bird; and, 
while I am engaged in exultation, and in priming, the Temainy 
by 
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der of the covey takes wing, and points the direétion we muft 
follow. We now proceed, beating each field with unrelaxing 
diligence: we try fwathe oats, or wheat, or barley ftubbles; 
then look the clover ; or turnips are more likely: in fhort, each 
piece of land we enter, gives fresh hopes: we are fure they 
muft be there; but having beat this field and that, in vain, we 
have better founded hope of finding in the next adjoining ;; nor 
does expectation droop, beneath repeated difappointment; at 
length the dogs are certain in the turnips, and we approach 
svith ardour, heightened by delay; ’tis now a fportfman only 
can relifh what I fee]; the dogs itand immoveable as blocks of 
fione, and the heart beats with rapture at the approaching mo- 
ment; while I cautioufly examine whcther I have primed or 
note—At length a partridge arifes with ruftling noife, and 
{fpreads his wings; my well-aimed gun quickly {tops him in his 
fight and kills him on the fpot.——his is the moment which a 
novice in the field would think the higheft pitch of joy ;. but 
he is miftaken; the pleafure ceafes with the victory; the life- 
lefs animal is negligently thrown into the bag, and all the ea- 
gernefs of hafty charging is repeated left other birds fhould rife, 
while Iam unprepared. ‘I hus the happinefs of fporting, like 
that of every other object, is more in expectation than enjoy- 
ment; and having confined my illuftration to the country gen- 
tlemen or fportfmen, let none who ever drew a trigger at a par- 
tridge, prefume to judge of extacies which they may think over- 
rated; but let them remember chat energy, even in trifles, is 
neceflary to cenftitute felicity in active minds; and that he who 
feeks happinefs with indifference in any purfuit of life, will 
never find it; he mult be in earneft, whatever he undertakes ; 
and **what he does, he muft do heartily.” 

Our author attacks the policy and utility of Sunday fchools; 
but he attacks them unfairly. He takes the example of Dr, 
Johnfon, to fhow that learning does not always promote hap- 
pinefs: he feems to fufpe&, from the fame fource, that it is 
not always favourable to virtue ; but the ‘ fecret fins’ of John- 
fon borrowed their hue from his mind. To read muft furely 
be an advantage ; to be taught to reflect is anineftimable bleff- 
ing, as it will often guard from the worit vices. To go far- 
ther is beyond the plan of the inftitution, and the errors which 
it may produce, it is not our object to defend; but, to a de- 
fign fo popular, it may be worth while to extract the oppo- 
fition of our author, at leaft one part of it, 


‘The fecond great advantage promifed by Sunday fchools, 
viz. that the knowledge of reading will enable the poor to con- 
fult thofe books which contain the precepts of their duty in this 
life, and the hope of eternal happinefs ina life tocome. But 
who will deny that the labouring poor, may not be infinitely 
better inflructed in all that it behoyes them to know, by the 
arguments of their fpiritual teachers, than they can collec 
themfelves from the voluminous books of holy writ, which 
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having been compofed at various times and for various purpofes, . 
frequently contain matters fo myfterious, and doétrines fo con- 
tradifiory, that it has required the indeftry of the able men 
to clear them from obfcurity, and extraét the perfett fyftem of 
moral condu&, which the Chriftian religion (well underftood) 
fo admirably inculcates. 

‘ Amidft the endlefs variety of religious fects, all are warranted 
by paflages from {cripture; yet there are many fubverfive of all 
morality, and injurious to the well-being of fociety. Such 
are the doctrines of Methodifts, fo univerfally prevalent, refpeét- 
ing the efficacy of faith and faving grace. We fee the coun- 
try overerun by a fet of people whofe influence is prodigious, 
and daily increafing. Some thoufand preachers are diffemi- 
nated through all parts of England, and even planted in our 
moft diflant territories, to plunder the fcanty pittance of cre- 
dulous induftry, while they recommend enthufiafm, and palliate 
vice. There is no do&rine fo abfurd but texts may be found 
in fupport of it, by mutilating verfes, and joining difcordant 
parts; by interpreting figurative expreffions literally, or mak- 
ing plain language bear a myftic fignification ; and what man 
whofe daily neceflities require all his time, can find leifure to 
collect or comprehend the whole extent and defign of the facred 
Writings ?? 

Our author engages alfo in defence of punning; but we 
muft underftand him rightly;—it is by way of variety only, 
He gives inftances of fome execrable puns, which we think 
would cure any one of this vile fin. Yet there are fome fpright- 
ly remarks on this fubjeé. 


“ Homer makes Ulyffes call himfelf Noman, that when the 
giant bewails the lofs of his eye, it may appear accidental by 
his faying, that No man had put it out. Homer and Shake- 
fpeare are great authorities, and if their puns are not more fre- 
quent, much may be attributed to the nature of a pun, which, 
hike an extempore, lofes its force by being written. But while 
modern criticks ridicule the ufe of punning, let them remember 
that the pope holds his fupremacy over the church of Rome, 
from an expreffion in the 18th verfe of the 16th chapter of St. 
Matthew: ‘* Tu es Petrus, et fuper hanc Petram zdificabo 
meam ecclefiam.’? Which the French render thus: * Tu es 
Pierre & fur cette Pierre, j’edifierai mon Eglife.”?. Where the 
allufion to the two words, Peter and a rock, would now be 
called a pun; for I muft explain to the mere Englifh reader, 
that in moift- European languages, thefe two words are exprefied 
by founds nearly fimilar, though it does not hold in Englih; 
and this gave occafion to a French bigot to declare, * that the 
Englifh nation muft have been predeftinated heretics, fince their 
very language would not allow them to underftand and acknow- 
Jedge the origin of that power which the Holy See affumes.” 

« If our author will read No. 122, in the Spectator, he will 
find that Addifon was not guilty of a pun, for the fign was 
| painted 
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painted only on one fide at firft. Numbers 454 and 455, which 
are alfo accufed, do not, in the ftritt meaning of the terM, 
comprehend any puns, 

We can extra& no more: yet we ought to add, that the 
Friar’s Tale is highly pathetic, and admirably told. It defervesa 
place with (no—we mean only pretty near) thofe of Le Fevre 
and La Roque, which have carried this kind of compofition to 
its utmoft height. The defcription of the moon, where there 
is fuppofed to be famenefs only, without variety, is very weld 
managed. ‘The epigrams are chiefly puns. 





Effays on Education. By Fohn Weddell Parfons, A.B. fmall 
8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 


Me: Parfons, to enforce the advantages of a propereducation, 

begins with a pofition at beft problematical, and we 
think doubtful, that the general difpofition of a nation is not 
much or extenfively influenced by the fpirit or the form of 
government. We have been accuftomed to confider, that the 
fpirit and independence of &n Englithman refult from his 
fuperiority to oppreflive power, to his power of obtaining a 
habeas corpus, to the neceflity of being brought to a trial for 
any imputed offences ; above all, to the right which he feels, 
in feptennial rotation, of chufing his reprefentatives. Our 
author will find, if he purfues the fubje&t farther, thatthe 
national charaéters of the Turks, the Poles, and the French, 
are materially and extenfively influenced by their form of go- 
vernment. But as he makes little ufe of this pofition, except 
as a foundation for the neceffity of a careful attention to edu- 
cation, which we would readily admit without. its aid, we 
fhall add no farther remarks on it. In his Effay on Education, 
he recommends public fchools, with fome ufeful reftriétions, 
particularly with the conftant afiiftance of a monitor in the 
hours of abfence from fchool, and of pleafure. That the 
{chool-boy’s pleafures be confiftent with morality, is undoubt- 
edly a material object ; but one great advantage of a public 
fchool is, to give room for the qualities of the mind to expand! 
and the fummary juftice which he receives from his companions 
is often of real ufe. A mean felfifh difpofition is received by 
them with contempt, an open generous one with regard: they 
punifh on the fpot the petty pilferer, and reward the {pirited 
attempt, though it may not be within the ftricteft rules of mo- 
rality. In all our readings, however, we never found the 
afpiring {chool-boy who, at the hazard of his life, would fcale 
the walls of a garden or an orchard, attribute his future evil 
courfes to thofe attempts. But many of the prefent heroes of 
the army and navy, many of the moft refpectable men, have 
been to our own knowlege the leaders in thefe predatory ex- 
curfions 
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eprfions. The conftant attention of a monitor might occafion. 
ally prevent thefe little errors ; but it would check that fpirit 
which fhould grow with the boy’s ftrength, and blight thofe 
expanding flowers which, in his maturer age, might be con- 
{picuous tothe world, and advantageous to his country. We 
fear the Amor Scholz is not tranfmitted from parent to child, 
or fo obvious as Mr. Parfons fufpects. 

His next Effay, which contains an anfwer to thofe who ob- 
je& to a claffical education, has our full approbation. In the 
Effay on the application of eminent genius, our author regrets 
that the genius of boys is fo feldom confulted ; or, in reality, 
that their future deftination is fixed before their genius can be 
known. We confefs, that what is called genius for any pro- 
fefion appears to us to bea fancy, or a predileftion; and 
that to a man of abilities and application, no profeffion can 
be very difficult. If lord Mansfield’s genius in his youthful 
years had been confulted, we might have wanted the greateft 
ornament of the Jaw: 


How fweet a poet is in Murray loft ? 


For what profeflion is folid application and found judgment 
improper? in what is genius and fancy ufelefs? In faét, each 
are ufeful in every profeflion; and a man of judgment will 
know how to adapt each to his own. The advice of an ancient 
was by no means improper: Optimum vite genus eligito 
nam confuetudo faciet jucundifimum. The only thing that 
at firft fight feems neceflary, is to decide, whether a boy has 
any genius or not. But on this fubjeét we will attend to our 
author. 

¢ Genius is not always fo obvious, but that in fome confti- 

tutions and tempers it may lie concealed, if obfervation is not 
carried on beyond mere tchool-learning : claffical inftitution is 
not the touchitone of all difpofitions. It is with difficulty, that 
fome boys are dragged through the claffes of a public fchool; 
and yet live to prove that they poflefs great intellectual ftrength 
and capacity. Many rather fuffer, than choofe the flow, regular 
gradations of claffical inftruétion, and look out for a wider and 
lefs controled range for mental exercife. Much of the knowlege 
that is prefented to boys in public fchools, is not the element 
they would naturally wifh to be employed in. It is not con- 
genial with their warm imaginations and improvident minds, 
that neither yet have experienced the want, or perceive the force 
of moral inftitutes. The medium is ftill very proper, perhaps 
the beft that can be ufed, for ftrengthening and dilating the in- 
tellectual powers. But minds in general, meafured by their 
proficiency and acquirements in claffical knowlege, will be deemed 
very unequal to their real and intrinfic worth.’ 


Yet if attention to the genius is neceflary, we would, with 


our author, rather refer the obfervation to the teacher than 
the 
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the parent. He has given fome very excellent leffons for 

diftinguifhing the different kinds of mind: we only doubt 

of their application in any extenfive degree, or to any ufeful 

purpofe. ‘The author concludes with a propofal for eftablifh- 
ing a feminary for indigent genius, with which we entirely 

coincide : we doubt whether genius is fo common even to 

fll-a very {mall inftitution ; but this would lead us to examine 

what genius is, and carry us too far. 





Aphorifms on Man: Tranflated from the Original Manufcript of 
the Rev. Fohn Cafpar Lavater. Small 8vo. 3s. Johafon. ° 


ROM this little work we muft tranfcribe much, for we can 

defcribe it butimperfe&tly. The private chara&er of Lavater — 
is excellent: he is mild, humble, modeft, and good; yet 
his mind is impetuous; his ideas catch a fudden form, and 
ftart into fublime and often uncommon conceptions. His fin- 
vularities are well known, from his Work on Phyfigonomy, 
now tranflating into Englifh and publifhing in Numbers. We 
fhall firft fele&t the fenfible well-written account of thefe 
Aphorifms by the editor, 


‘Inthe following collection of Aphorifms, the reader is not 
to expect a fet of maxims compiled from the author’s own, © 
or by him feleéted from the works of others; but an original, 
meditated and compofed in the feries here offered during the au- 
tumn of 1787, and tran{nitted in the author’s own manufcript 
to the publifher. | : 

‘ Notwithftanding the rapidity that attended this work, (and 
the world know that all this author’s works are effufions), it will 
be found to contain what gives their value to maxims—verdicts 
of wifdom on the reports of experience. If fome are truifins, let 
it be confidered that Solomon and Hippocrates wrote truifms : 
if fome are not new, they arerecommended by an airof novelty ; 
if whim fhould appear to have dictated others, it was the whim of 
humanity; and what may be deemed rath, will be found to flow 
from the fervour of indignant honefty, or the exultations of be- 
nevolence. Acute and perfpicuous, they are not infected by the 
the cant of fects, or circumfcribed by local notions, but general 
as the paffions‘and feelings of the race.’ 


There is little connection in the different aphorifms, but 
we fhall not feleé& at random. 


¢ Who in the fame given time can produce more than many 
others, has vigour: who can produce more and better, has ta- 
lents; who can produce what none elfe can, has genius. 

‘ The acquifition of will, for one thing exclulively, prefup- 
pofes entire acquaintance with many others. Search into the 
progrefs of exclufive will, and you may learn whether it was 
formed by accident, or power, or both. 

‘ Wifhes run over in loquacious-impotence, will preffes on 
laconic energy. ; ‘ 

* The 
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¢ The more uniform a man’s voice, ftep, manner of coriverfa- 
tion, hand-writing—the more quiet, uniform, fettled, his actions, 
his character. 

¢ Who is open without levity ; generous without wafte ; fecret 
without craft ; humble without meaanefs ; bold without infolence; 
cautious without anxiety ; regular, yet not formal; mild, yet 
not timid: firm, yet not tyrannical—is made to pafs the ordeal 
of honour, friendfhip, virtue.’ 


_ Again, there is fomething fingular, and we think juft, in 
the following aphorifm. 


* ‘Fake from Luther his roughnefs and fiery courage ; from 
Calvin his hectic ubftinacy ; from Erafmus his timid prudence ; 
hypoerify and fanaticifm from Cromwell; from Henry IV. his 
fanguine character; myfticifm from Fenelon; from Hume his 
all-unhinging wit ; love of paradox and brooding fufpicion from 
Rouffeau ; naiveré and elegance of knavery from Voltaire ; from 
Milton the extravagance of his all-perfonifying fancy ; from 
Raffaelle his drynefs and nearly hard precifion ; and from Rubens 
his fupernatural luxury of colours :—deduét this oppreffive ex- 
uberance from each ; rectify them according to your own tafte— 
what will be the refult ? your own correct, pretty, flat, ufeful— 
for me, to be fure, quite convenient vulgarity. And why this 
amongft maxims of humanity ? that you may learn to know this 
exuberance, this leven, of each great chara¢ter, and its ef- 
fe&s on contemporaries and pofterity—that you may know where 
d,e, f, is, there muft be a, b, c: he alone has knowlege of man, 
who knows the ferment that raifes each character, and makes it 
that which it fhall be, and fomething more or lefs than it fhall 
be.” 


‘ -Once more: 


© The infinitely little conftitutes the infinite difference in works 
of art, and in the degrees of morals and religion ; the greater 
the rapidity, precifion, acutenefs, with which this is obferved 
arid determined, the more authentic, the greater the obferver, 
. £ If you are deftitute of fentiment, principle, genius, and 
inftruction, you may be fuppofed unfit for fcience and for virtue: 
but, if without genius you pretend to excel; if without fenti- 
mént you affect to think yourfelf fuperior ro eftablifhed principle ; 
know that you are as much between fool and knave as you are 
between right and left. € | 

* Each heart is a world of nations, ‘claffles, and individuals ; 
full-of friendfhips, enmities, indifferences ; full of being and de- 
cay, Of life and death ; the paft, the prefent, and the future ; the 
fprings of health and engines of difeafe : here joy and grief, hope 
ow fear, love and hate, fluctuate and tofsthe fullen and the gay, ~ 
he hero and the coward, the giant and the dwarf, deformity and 
beauty, on ever reftlefs waves. You find all within yourfelf, that 
you find without: the number and charaéter of your friends 
within bears an.exact: refemblance~to your external ones; and 
your nternal enemies are juft as many, as inveterate, as irre- 
x concilable, 
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concilable, as thofe without: the world that furrounds. you is the 
magic glafs of the world, and.of its forms within you ; the brighter 
you are yourfelf, fo much brighter are your friends, fo much 
more. polluted your enemies.. Be affured then, that to know 
yourfelf perfectly you have only to fer down a true ftatement 
of thofe that ever loved or hated you.’ 


Many of thefe are admirable; but were we to tranfcribe as 
many more, we fhould ftill leave a relifh for the reft: at once, 
then, we refer the reader to the work. It is a fhort one, and 
if he does not with to read it again and again, as we have done, 
it will take little time from his bufinefs or his pleafure, We 
ought to warn him that it is very feductive. 





Chara@eriftic Anecdotes, and Mifcellaneous Authentic Papers, 
tending to illuftrate the Chara&er of Frederic Il. late King of 
Pruffia. With explanatory Notes and Obfervatious. By B. i. 
Latrobe. 8vo. 6s. in Boards. Stockdale. 


N our Jaft volume we gave a pretty extenfive account of a 
tranflation from the German, by M, Winzer, relating to 
the great Frederic. ‘The work before us feems to be extratted 
from the copious collection which furnifhed. M. Winzer’s vo- 
lumes. Many of the anecdotes are the fame ; but there are 
fome letters, different ftate-papers, and other anecdotes, which 
the former tranflator thought perhaps of lefs importance. If 
we examine the comparative merits of the tranflations, where 
the objects of the collector’s attention were the fame, we muft 
give the preference to M. Latrobe. His language is more free, 
his words better chofen, and he preferves the fpirit of the 
German repartees with more force, Yet, as much of the two 
works are different, they can fcarcely be confidered as inter- 
fering with each other. 

In the preface there are fome judicious remarks on the con- 
duct of Frederic, and the German conftitution. The enthu- 
fiafm for liberty in Germany, where civil liberty is ata low 
ebb, may appear furprifing ; but we muft extrac our author’s 
explanation of it. 

* In fome of the many fovercignties of the large tract of coun- 
try, which goes by the common name of Germany, a traveller 
will think the expreffion means (if it means any thing) the liberty 
of the prince to do with his fubjects what he pleafes ; to fellthem 
as foldiers toa foreign power, or to heap taxes upon them, almoft 


_ above their abilities to bear, in order to fupport an inelegant 


extravagance. In other ftates, he will perhaps imagine, that it 
fignifies a degree of liberty enjoyed by the nobles, and exercifed 
upon a lower order of beings, called citizens and peafants ; a kind 
of liberty lefs injurious to the ftate than the former, as a mild ex- 
etcife of i¢ is neceflary to the fupport of thofe, in whofe hands it 
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is lodged. Ina féw Imperial cities, he willindeed find individuals 
enjoy a degree of confequence and freedom, which has raifed 
Hamburg, : Liibeck,’ Frankfurt on’ the Main, “Augfburg, and 
Nurnbutg, to a ftate of opulence which’ neither the fituation of 
the towns, nor the number of their inhabitants would otherwife 
have entitled them to. _ But in moft of the reft, faétious magi- 
f{trates, or powerful neighbours, will be found to have gone a 
great way towards rendering their liberty merely. nominal ; and 
duly in a few villages in Thuringia, and fome other ‘parts of the 
countfy, he may meet with an inconfiderable clafs of people, call- 
ed free peafants of the empire (freie réichfbauern) who are tri- 
butary ‘to “no lord, and whom their finall number, and their 
impotence, protects from the notice, or the rapacity of the 
neighbouring princes. 

* In afferting the unlimited power exercifed by the Pruffian 
monarch, I was naturally. obliged to anfwer an objection which 
might have arifen from the frequent ufe of the word German 
liberty, the true meaning of which is, I believe, often miftaken 
by the writers of that country. 

» ¢ German liberty is a term merely relating to the inherent 
and unalienable rights and privileges of the conftituent members 
or {tates of the empire, in oppofition tothe power and prerogative 
of the emperor. Every itate of the empire from the pooreft 
count, to the moft powerful ele€tor, is united in this one common 
intereft, and the diet at Regenfburgh (Ratifbon) compofed of-the 
deputies of all the ftites, may be looked upon as the guardian 
of their rights. 

¢ The fupreme Aulic council at Wetzlar, ought to be equally 
attentive to their prefervation, but as the authority of its members 
depends upon, and dies with the reigning emperor, its decifions. 
cannot be fuppofed to be entirely free from bias to the other 
fide; and the character in which it 1s moft confpicuous, is that 


of the fupreme court of appeal from every other authority in the 
empire,’ 


As we have given a fufficient Y* eelwese of Frederic’s remarks 
and of his wit, we fhall conclude, our article with one of his 
letters of gallantry; but it is addreffed to a lady much older 
than himfelf, viz. Madam de Camas, formerly governefs of the 
houfhold, in the family of his mother, 


‘ IT herewith fend you’a trifle that may now and then remind 
you of your friend. You may ufe the box either for rouge, or 
for pa‘ches, for fnuff, or for fweetmeats, or, if you pleafe, for 
ils. But whatever ufe you put it too, I wifh you may never 
ee the dog, that fymbol of fidelity, painted upon the lid, with- 
out remembering the inviolable attachment of one, whofe fidelity 
far exceeds that of the moft faithful of thefe animals, and whofe 
friendflip has nothing of the fragile quality of the fubftance of 
which ‘the box’is made. eit: 415 Fe ero 

-* T have here ordered china for every body ; for Schénhaufen, 
for my -filter-in-law: in fhort, | am rich in-nothing -but 3 a 
is . | rit 
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brite ware, and.I hope it will be as acceptable to thofe I that 
fend it\to, as ready moneys We are, my dear mamay a pack of 
poor devils, worth nothing in the world but honour, china, and 
our {words, 

‘ Adieu my dear good mama. If pleafe God I fee you again 
face, to face, I thall then haye the pleafure to repeat what I have 
written, though at any ratey I fhall very imperfeétly exprefs 
the affection and refpect my heart feels for you. Lam, &c,’ 





Fulia de Grammont. By the Right Honoxrable Lady a eee, 
2 Vols. fmall va, 65. | White and Son. 


Deke is arepublic, wherean occafional defpot is foon de- 
throned, and where nobility is unknown. Lady **** will 
receive-‘no favour from her title, and, as we have lately obferved, 
an Amazon in the field receives only thofe attentions, which 
~ the laws of war allow, if conteft fhould enfue. In the prefenc 
inftance, however, we hold the olive, and fhould pafs her in 
refpectful filence, if her work neither excited praife nor blame. 
But we think fhe deferves no‘little commendations. The flory 
is conducted with great fkill; intricately entangled, without 
too,much perplexity ; and artfully anravelled, without impra- 
bability. The language is generally elegant, the charatters 
well drawn, and the fituations-interefting and affe€ting. Julia 
de Grammont will not bear a comparifon with fome of our late 
novels: it is a French ftory, and not related with the fame mi- 
nutenefs; the windings of the heart are not developed with 
equal anxiety ; but in its own clafs it muf attain a confider~ 
able rank. 3 

If we found it fometimes exceptionable, it was from too 
great a pgofufion of ornamental defcription ; where ° defcription 
holds the place of fenfe.? In a few inftances, our author’s 
imagination has fometimes carried her too far, and given a 
puerile air to thefe parts where the judgment withed for an 
appeal, where the mind required more folid reflection. In the 
following paflage, it is defenfible on account of the contraft.— 
Auguftas and Julia feel a mutual paffion ; but Julia is deftined 
to a convent, and her doom is only changed, On eonditiou fhe 
receives the hand which her father offers, That hand, fhe 
finds, when too late, is Auguftus’ father’s.. The marquis is, 
however, generous, benevolent, and affeClionate: though thefe 
qualities foften the rigour of Julia’s fate, they do not diminifff 
the regret of her former lover. Their meeting is the fubject 
of the following extraét, where the author’s’ pathetic and de- 
{criptive powers are united. . 


‘ The chevalier had not been named; a circym{tance which 
confirmed madam de Soiffons in her hopes that he was no longer 
a gueft at Senanges. This flattering conjecture in fome mea- 
fure reffored her ferenity: they were’ fiown, into the library, 
~ and prefented with refrefhments, which were atceptable ‘after 
@ joutney immoderately hot.’ The marqais began to anjufe 
himfelf’ by looking over fome ¢apital drawings which wefe 
‘| Vous LXVIL. Aug. 1788. I, Spread 
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fpread on a table: Madame de Tourville was examining'a fill 
length pictare of ber sy tefs, which had lately been placed in 
this-aparement.;' while the-marchionefs-looked fearfully round 
the room to fee if the could difcover any traces of Auguttus. 
She rejoiced at difcérning none; and). advancing towards a 
giafs door, which was thrown-open to. admit the fragrance of 
the various flowers which luxariantly furrounded it, the was 
tempted to fttay upon the verdant lawn.—All was calm; the 
air breathed odoriferous gales; her feet, with involuntary mo- 
tion, led her to a walk fhe had often trod with her loved Soif- 
fons; the meeting beech had formed a natural canopy above; 
the blooming rofe and, twining woodbine, in wild: profufidn, 
bent their branches to fcatter at her feet.their mingled fweets. 
_ * As the entered the grove the caft her eyes towards-the apart- 
ment which had once contained the chevalier. The windows 
were open, and the Juflring curtains gently waved; the heaved 
a figh, and proceeded. amma 
‘ The plaintive Philomela had begun her evening melody— 
with flow and penfive air the beauteous Julia moved—each feat, 
each fhrub, recalled a dear idea to her mind! She viewed, with 
painful pleafure, every memento of her former love.. Here 
glowed the amaranthus, there blufhed the gay carnatian, whole 
opening fweets and budding infancy fle had watched and tend- 
ed in their early. fpring. 
* Wrapt in this fad but foothing contemplation, fhe advanced, 
till a proftrate bench, which fome boitterous fummer ftorm had 
overfet, obftruéted the paflage. An opening path appearing 
through the trees, fhe followed it infenfibly ; its winding turns 
Jed imperceptibly up an eafy afcent ; and fhe was roufed from 
her reverie, by finding herfelf conducted. to the maufoleum. 
This edifice, though fhe had often pafied, fhe never yet had 
entered: it was accuftomed to be kept conitantly fhut—-the door 
now food a-jar; and, though the gloom of the furroundipg 
evergreens caft a folemn fhade, and infpired Julia with a fecret 
terror, yet fhe felt herfelf impelled. to approach the dyear 
abode. The noife the made on entering alarmed her; the door 
grated on its rufty hinges; and, echoing through the vaulted 
arches, lifturbed that awful ftillnefs which increafed the {e- 
pulchral horrors of this region of mortality ! | 
‘The marchionefs trembled as fie fearfully furveyed the dome, 
whofe monumental niches contained the departed anceftry of 
Senanges. She had icarcely power to return towards the door, 
with an intent to quit it, when the folemn tones of an organ, 
from the adjoining chapel, ftruck her ear ;——they ceafed ; the 
again made an effort to depart: but her terrors were yet height-. 
ened by the flow tread of advancing fteps. She becaine im- 
moveable; fhe utsered ‘2 faint {cream ;—a form appeared—it 
perceived her fears—it flew to fu port her in its armsqmit funk 
-with her on the marble pavement.” ERE LT NRE ERI 
It was Angofius! But we will. not, by the leaft allufion to 
the event, diminith the pleafure of the reader of the whole. 
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: @ Bik: firft ufe which we make of our exterided limits mut be to 
& extend our F oreign Intelligence into regioris, which we be- 
fore only looked at with a tranfient glance. We.mean occafionally 
to furvey the progrefs.of our neighbours in polite literature, in 
which we include the moft confidérable claffical works, per- 
formances of. tafte and criticifm. As, on this line; out chief 
fubject will be to announce new publications, with a fhort 
account of their object and tendency, this addirion will not 
draw us often from our more {cientific works, of detain us 
long. _ 
omer, the earlieft and firft of poets, retains all the admiration 
of more than twenty fucceeding centuries. A French and. an 
Italian tranflation have lately appeared. The three firft vo- 
lumes of M. Bitaube’s tranflation of the Iliad, have already 
reached the third edition. In their progrefs, they appear to 
have been greatly amended. ‘The tranflator has again com- 
pared his work with the original, in fome inftances corrected 
his language, rejeCted fome fuperfivous notes, and added other 
explanations. The reft of the Iliad and the Odyffey will be pub- 
lithed in twelve volumes, at two livres each (about 20d.) fewed. 
The fire of Homer is undoubtedly chilled in the French lan- 
guage; yet in the fpecimens which we have had occafion 
to fee, we found no little merit in the execution, and think it 
the beft tranflation which France has yet received. The work is 
preceded by fome refle@ions on, Homer, and on the tranflation 
of the poets.. Of the Italian tranflation of the Iliad, the firft 
- twelve books are only publithed in quarto at Turin. The 
tranflator is Dr. Giacinto Ceruti, of the univerfity of Turin. 
‘The tranflation is faid tobe, faithful, .<legant, and free; the 
verification harmonious. M. Schlegel’s Commentary on the 
Geography of Homer has been lately puwblifhed at Hanover. 
It obtained the firft prize on rhat fubje& from the or hig 
of Gottingen, and is an elegant and judicious tra¢t. ° 
Schlichthorit’s Differtation, which gained the fecond prize, has 
alfo appeared; but, we have not been able to fee it,. In the 
former work, the arrangement is clear, and the defcription 
very intelligible. The author advances from the coalts of 
Greece to the intérnal ‘parts; from thence he BIReees to Afia, 
and defcribes Troy, with the adjacent country,. He afterwards 
examines the more {outhera nations, the. Ethiopians, the Pigs 
mies, &c. A map would greatly facilitate opr, comprehenfion 
‘in’ purfuidg his ‘deferiptions. He has promifed. one, but we 
cannot find thatit has yet appeared. te ae 
M, Beck’s edition of Plutarch de Placitis Philofophorum is g 
very valuable one. The publisher, M. Breitkopf of Leipfic, 
li Lz defigns © 
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defigns. to. print fome, of the, Greelk;anthors with corrections, 
and various readings, and has employed M.. Beck, profeffor of 
the Greek and Latin. languages,ia.,this, aodetahl 5, The 
fpecimen is a, very gaod.one, and the choice of this.work, which 
has been ufually sSceapeae einen forthe firk pablicesha, 
is.owing,,to its being a good, text for, explaining the genera 
fentimens of shilotopnete We may add, fae ‘hee been feldem 
d alone, and thatit furnithes ample matter for jndicious 
Priticifin. “In the dedication the editor gives his ‘opinion on 
the charaGter, the merit, and the author of this wotk, M. Beck 
thinks, with, profeffor. Meiner, ‘that it is. a. very imperfee com- 
pilation ; but he thinks that itis, in fome refpedcts at leaft,, the 
work of Plutarch. ft is, attributed to him by. Theodoree, 
Cyril of Alexandria, and Eufebius, which only prove that it 
is not pofterior to the fifth century, and was then’ fappdfed ‘to 
be his, It is probably an extract from a larger work: ites 
printed very correctly, but is thought by fome that the type.is 
mall and faint.: ‘There are fome happy emendations ; but the 
text’ is-ftiH very obfcare. . aii 28 Lu : 
When we {peak of Platarch, we muft not.omit M. Wytten- 
bach’s promifed edition. of his whole works, a promife which 
fifteen years delay would have led us to fuppofe was forgotten, 
if it had not been lately renewed, by his publifhing a defcrip- 
tion, and a fpecimien of his work. We find. that, in this in- 
terval, he has not been idle: many manufcripts have been ede 
lated, corrupted words reftored, and defects fupplied. The 
text.and the verfion are printed on the fame pape : under:the 
Hall aR de the various readings and the emendations’; and, 
v the Jatter, the notes. In this way the page is crowtec 
and, we think, deformed, while every advantage might ‘have 
been. obtained by printing the verfjon on the oppofite page, 
and-adding. the emendations and variations in tht margins of 
each, . The paper and the printing, however, in the {pecimen 
before. us, are bat good. ‘The verfion is that of Xylander, 
much improved. “Four very copious ‘and ufeful Indices,are to 


be fubjoined. : 
tticosot Lefbos was a Greek hiftorian, who was born 
before Herodotus, and. died after him. M, Sturz, in the courfe 
of laft'year, publifhed’his fragments, collected from different 
authors, with emendations. and illuftrations, To this edition 
he prefixed a commentary, containing fome account of the age, 
Jife, and writings of his.author.. The fragments are printed: in 
ottavo,. and contain, in 156 pages, 145 articles ‘collected 
W, Horde has publified it Lanne an Yotrodntion tothe 
reser the Odes of Pindar. For this tatk -he appears. well 
qualiied,: Pa qaalification ag to'be drawn from: geal, artardent 
admiration,’ anenthufiatm, anda wildnefs bordeting on ob{cu- 
rity. The abbe Maticn jesigilating Encian with fotne faceets; 
the ‘fourth; “fifth, and‘ fxth Volunjes ar¢ Jately pablitheds they 
| Ome eee wd SNe SO eT ee aS 
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areitn a fhylé: tone eal then the verliow SP DA blaticour, “but 
VaR eae aE pre US EA gel oll 5” Salons: ely le 
+ An edition-of much'more tiipgrtance We Have feceived from 
thé fplendid pre feof Parma 3° if contain’ (He two chapters of the 
Moral Characters ‘of Theophrattas, fot er babified, The 
leauty of the Parma editions we have alvé dy ets ated 
our earlieft accownts of Foreion Lireraturés'' Tnftead of again 
enlarging on it, we {hall mention the decoration of the feats > 
piece. On the top, is the head of the of éék philofopher, 
engraved from the figere of 4 marble bath, lately difcovered 
in the ruins of the retreat of the Pifos.” The editer ig I os 

\madgzzi, and the work is’ printed from ‘a matdleript of the 

eleventh century, preferved in the ‘Vatican, “With 4 preface, a 
Latin verfion, and notes, The preface. isaddreffed to, M. Char- 
don de Ja Rochette, ‘who is to our editor whaf Phildclés ‘was 
to. Thepphrailis. ‘In this letter, fig. ‘Aimaditzzi gives a hiftory 
of 4 ereagally accumulating works of Theoplialtas, and 
correéts fome errors whieh Fabricius fell into, in Kis Bibliotheca 
Graca, as well as thofe of Fifcher, in his very.extellent pres’ 
face to the laf edition of Theophraltus, publifbed at Coboury” 
in 1773« He gives fome account of a very early vétfion of the 
twenty-three firft chapters in Italian (1626), and the complete 
tranflation of Leonardo del Riccio ih 1763, with explanations 
ofthe various readings, drawn from the four Florentine manue 
fcripts, and a great number Of learned notes. He defcribes 
particularly the Cadex Bombicinus, where the prefent manufcript 
was found, with the particulars relating to two other maniferipts, 
the ope of the Vatican, the othtr in the library of Barberini, 
which he has examined for the purpofe of procuring various 
readings... He has printed the text with great accuracy, and 
the tranilation is elegantly adapted to it. The notes are’ not 
too mumerous, nor too'pedantic. It is remarkable that’ Cafau- 
‘bon. and Ceba thought fome paflages of the eleventh book ape 
peared amconnected with the reit, and they have endeavoured 
to recencile them by fome very fpecious remarks, ‘Thefe 

donbtful paffages really belong to the lait of thefe newly pub- 
lithed books, the thirtieth, and are very properly connected with 
their fubjects, A fragment of the tenth book of Theophraftus 
on plants, has-been lately difcovered in the Médicean Lauren- 
ziani library, which has been publifhed by Bandini; fo that 

this age is fortunate for the ctedit,of the philofopher, w ofe 
works and whofe buft have been rendered better known, The 

titles of thefe chapters are Tez: Pidowernpiay, De malarum amicitia, 

and Tleps Aa 4 tea De turpi lucro. We are forry that we 

gannotigive a fuller account of this edition, which is not lefs 
valuable: for its eradition than for its beaaty; bot we ‘have 

already, exceeded the proper limits'of a tketch of this kind. — 
i§ome modern works relating to the 'Grecidns, though of ine 
ferior value, muft be thorily neticed. The firft is 'Letrers ta 
_M. Baillyon the Primitive Hiltory of Greece, in a large voluine 
| 3 "  QRAVO, 
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oftavo, of four hundred ‘and forty-eight’ pages, by M. Rabaut. 
The duthor..is a pupil,,and am admirer,of M. filly snd M. 
Court.de: Gebelin.. ‘Heis.ap alchemy, who puts gold into 
the crucible and then Sinds.it there: he farms say thelog for the 
Greeks, and then SENET dt every excellence which 

withes it to poflefs, The voyage of the. eqn A ae Pr Antance, 
isa fyftem of. aftronomy,and, geography.: Circaffia is derived 


from Circe ;.with-various other abfurdiries which we need not 
detail. “Another work of aaigl merle, isan Effay on the Reli- 
gion. of the Ancient Greeks,, publifhed at Laufanne in two vo- 
lumes oétavo, The author .reptefents it as a fyftem of pure 
morality, difguifed by fable ;, but,the author knows nothing of 
the ancient Greeks : he has. picked up the reyeries of fome French 


COBMNR: orci a9 bas eiaiug: jodi! aialdmoa sec pes 

An the clafe.of Greek literature, we tuft mention, thé tranfla- 
tion: of, Virgil’sGeorgics into Greek hexameters, and il ftrated 
with a continued commentary, . The. tranfl tor ig Mi Kage C 
de Bulgaris, at, firft re€tor of the college of the monaftery” of | 

rount Athos, and then. principal: profel br._ of the feiencés in’ 
the great. patriarchal, {chool. of Conftantinople. .” His work ‘is 
fuperbly printed.at the,expence of prince Potemkin, to whom 
it -is, dedicated, as the cultivator and zealous patron of Greek 


poetry... It. is. prophefied,, in elegant lines, that this. feds 
politician will renew the age of the ancient colonies of iletu: : 


which will be eftablifhed in Tauris, by‘ attracting the Greeks 
of every countrys oa p melee Fh flirted sue o> w 
In Latin literature, our a¢count i$ ‘not equally nich, The 
firit: is a, chronological work, pabljfhed in*two.volumes quarto 
at. Venice,. It contains the older chinicés Of the Tage 
writers, corredied by the afbftance of ihanufcripts, ¢ollated 
with the beft editions, and_illuftrated’ with notes, , Eurfebius’s 
Chronicle, tfanflated from the Greek by Hieronymus, ‘is pre- 
fixed : it is a work of infinite labour and vait expence.'T'he Bart ‘ 
D. Roucailips, is}a literary pioneer: he clears the way for the 
hiftosian, and is of the greateft ufe, though labours of this Kind 
are felddm properly valued, or fuitably rewarded. ~The! old 
chronicles are accompanied by a lilt, with explanations of the 
cenfuls and.emperors, by which means’a regolar and correct 
chronology . may, .be , eflablifhed from the commencement of 
the world to the eighth age of the church. Many of thefé 
chronicles have never yet been publiflied, and it was neceflary 
to feek ‘them ih the, duftof Jarge librarie?, They have been 
tranicribed carefully, and collated attentively with thofe which 
were already, pubjithed ; and the editor, whofe object it was to 
correct and explain many, eflential points of hiftory, chronology, 
and philblogy, ‘bas fulfilled. his talk, very properly... The art 
volume, allah an. exeenive preface, which defcribes every, chro- 
nicle particularly, gives that of Eulebius entire; and it-ts fol- 
lowed bythe cobtinnation of, St. Jerom, andthe chronicle by 
St Profpero of Acquitaine, entize : thie others are added grder 
VERS : Ret . fhe 
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che namie of ‘the fire fiat The feeond ‘volume ‘commences 
by the chronicle of ‘Idazitus,-and ‘his: confular'Fafti : it is*fol- 
lowed by two angnymbois'chtronicles, whith the cardinal prince _ 
of Garamhpi tranferited from the copy inthe imperial library at 
Viedna with fing lar ‘care, and’ com mihicated to the author. 
The -tevth chronicte isthat-of*Aurehus!Cathodorus, followed 
by twodifts of Roman emperors’; the firft takén from a manu- 
{cript inthe Imperial library the other from a’manufcript ‘of 
the Vatican. ) The-abridged chronicle publiftied bythe learned 
mook Theodoric R oinat, nextoccurs } then that of Marcellinas 
and of. Victor, of Thonon: “Fhe, three Jaft‘are thofe ot. Matius 
of Avenche ; of Hidore: of Sevatle, atid the venerable ‘Bede. 
At.the end isa complete liftofconfuls and emperors, from their 
crigin to, the year 793 of the;:Chriftian wra,-whete the above 
mentioned chtonicies end. *-This® lift: ist taken from father 
Siampa and many other'learned chronologifts. ©) +! 

‘A work of greater elegance, and 10 ‘the philologift of more 
entertainment; has lately appearedoat Tutiny entitled-Germani 
& Marcelle era) Sepulchzalis Commentaris. illuftrata. The 
author js Jofephus Vérnazzay:member of many ‘learned focieties. 
Its fabje¢t is an intereiiing wmferiptidn “found in i177; on the - 
left of the ‘Tanaro, near the city.of :Alba. \ The infcriptioni isa 
very elegant one, and difplaysthe pure Latinity which ftill floue 
rifhed in the time of; Caligula," What. fixes it to the periodiof 
that emperor is, that Caius Corne!ius Germanicus; who ere&ted 
this monument to Valeria -Marcella: hie wife, was jadge ot. the 
fifth decurium, which utle ps added to his others 3 and *this: 
office was eftabiithed by Caligula. The explahation is illuftrat~ 
ed with great knowlege, and in very elegant Janguage... The 
author examines various other monuments.fowndin thabcodatry, 
which are connected with the monument of Marcella; and-they — 
contribute to explain many of the particulars relating.to her. 
family,:and that of Valerig.- Thisis not the only work of fig, 
Giufeppe Vernazza s he bas published the inferiptions found at 
Alba, which exited about the year 1450, deferibed by Berar 
genco ; theje. are: fortyethrée, in number, and: he has: added 
thirty-nine others. Thefe two fets form the work entitled. 
‘ Romahorem Jiterata Monunienta Albe Pompei civitatem, & 
agrum illuftrantia,’ [tis printed magnificently; each inmtcrip- 
tion fitlsa page; and twentyrone pages of notes ate:fubjoined, 
Fifty copies were only printed, -as prefents. ee 

A remarkable remain of antiquity was difeovered ata fmall 
diftance only from:-Chiufiin the territorv of ‘Cortonas It isa 
bas-relief in ivory, inthe form of-a!medal,: but was more pro 
bably an ornament on fome building; -finee the reverfe fees 
never to have had any infcription-or charders. The figure is 
that of a man advanced in age: he hasa fquate beard, anda 

met on'his head. ‘lhe field of the medal ‘ts diftiiguifhed by 
a word in Etrafeap charatters,- which MiColtellini, a Jearned. 
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advocate, interprets PwRSMA «: Fle confdersit as formed by two 
words, Lar Potlesa; and:confequently concludes itto bea medal! 
_ of Porfenay. though with; litele toundation.. ©.) 6 ox (v5 h 
The,catalogue of a colle&iomof ancient medalsy made by the 
countefs dowager of-Bentinck, has been lately pmwblifhed in Hol- 
land,, .This, Jady’s: attainments in) numifmatic knowlege-are 
highly fpoken of, and the arrangement, faid tobe her. owny is a 
wery excelient-one. « Thercollection: contains: nov only feries 
of, the spedals of the Roman.emperors;:bat of the Grecian cities, 
of people, and kingsy whofe figures and legends feem noe alittle 
embarrafing,, The uniques and the rareft medals are el gtaved ; 
on the doubtful ones che, cotintefs keeps al] her: difeernment 
awake,<and is nothing lefs than:eredulous. : ‘The firft volume 
contains, the»Grecaaan and-other :royal. medals.') In: ‘this. feries 
there is a-heautifuh fet of Macedonian coins,’ a Moftis; a: Oad- 
mus of Thebes,,..a.Lycurgus of Sparta, a Minos: of Crete, 
}ndutiomarus of Treves,, Orgetorix:and Donnus, of Gaul, the 
kings of Afa Minor, threerqueensiof Egypt, and three of iPal- 
mayra, .In.this. arrangement, the countefs has followed Pelletier, 
and we fometimes fee: fhe hasi looked: at Haym.; Among the 
rarer medals, there are thofe of many emprefles, and the greater 
number of: the: Fhirty .Tysants..—The fecond volume:contaiis 
the medalsoof the.emperorsy; in filver, with the medalsof ‘na- 
tions. and cities, Amongithe laf, we.find the rare{t coins > the 
arder 4s. geographical. - We. perceive in. this -colleQion the 
medals of Spaing France; Italy; Greece, Afiay Africa, aad the 
iflands,;which afford a great foundation for obfervations.:* We 
are promised a confiderable fapplement of the coins of cities, with: 
other curious antiquities, and many-plates to be engraved’ by: 
Weifsbrod, the ara who has enriched thefe volumes: with his’ 
defigns. The catalogue is fuperbly printed in large quarto at the 
countefs’s.expence, and both volumes contain 1r22 papess* 9 
, Before we leave the medals, we.may mention M: :Goéferis’ 
defcription of nineteen very. rare gold and filver-meddls, | in pate 
unknowns They are {aid tobe very curious ; butas we have not 
{een the. work, which is in quarto,-in Germany we¢annot give 
amore particular account of it. bo Sanh otis 
_ » Among the sphilological difquifitions which tend to illuftrate 
the remaius of antiquity, we may offer a fhort account of a-dif- 
fertauon on Egyptian architecture. Itis printed:arithe Parma 
prefs in quarto; but ats appearance conftitutesits chief merit : 
the authay. is a warm. admirer of the Egyptians; and without 
having been on the fpot,. endeavours ‘to correct the miftaken. 
opinions which have, prevailed on the fubjett. . Phiscorreftion 
is drawn grom: the various, amd often contradiGory ‘accounts of 
travellers, from-which,.likethe Jiterary alchemist mentioned 
above, he has. drawn. what.-He had previoully refolved fhould 
be these. ‘The work is. divided>intosfive chapters; though} in 
realty, itcontains. but thige fabjectse—A general ddoa of Epyp- 
wirhiad aR : : tian 
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tian archivedture p2dly) a partiddlar idea of it and Zaly/a parallel 
between. it and the Grecian archiretares'T bere is a vat dilplay 
of erudition in this work’; ‘and im hit parallel; ‘the author gives 
al very particular; aloft an enthuifialie, account of the happy 
ftateof the Egyptians. Eh the laft-chupter; “he “examines ‘the 
origin of their archite@ture, and whether it was previous’ ‘to 
Solomon’s building ‘the temple Of ferufalem. Heis; however, 
imore of an hiftoriat than ait architect; and has Quoted imiore 
paffages* than’ he has difplayed “knowlege,” “Wheh' he comes’ to 
the end Of ‘his parallel,” he contlude? in the following words = 
© The Egyptiah architecture is 'fapetior to the Grecian, by ‘the 
antiquity, folidity, extent, add’ magnificence of the” public 

buildings. Egypt allo fhews'us Doric; Jouic, and Corinthian 
capitals, taifed oycolumnsexynifitely propottioned, many years 
before Greece thought of the fabje& “Refides, the Egyptiaa 
architefture is faifed yee higher in.our Opinions, When We eon, 
fider ‘ttie impréffion: of maguificente; ‘majefty, and ‘fttength, 
which itmade on the minds ‘of its obfervers, The Greeks were 
taught ‘by°Egypt ‘to'give to this are the grace elegance, and 
harmony of which it is fufceptible. It is from this Country that 
they‘eftablithed ‘the laws of proportion, acquifed an-exqui- 
fite tafte»in ‘ornaments, add learnéd to give a Tightnefs, and 
delicacy to 'every part, . Yet it’ muff be owned, that the’ Gres 
cian works) offerediat firft a fréedom and “fecundity, which is 
not always the confequence of imitation.” This is: Hig mich, 
but it may beafked how much the aufhor has proved? Laterally 
nothings: st > Ts WS DESAY 

Dosilta this philological ketch, we thal! fhortly mention @ few 
works ofthe oriental kind; for,defcending in the ages of literature, 
it is of'importance ‘to examine the language of thofe Who kept 
alive thefpark of fciente, though. they did not raife the flame, 
Some: ofthe works dre, however, of higher importance, and we 
shaft not defpife even well-digefted_rudiments, Father Ralfella 
Mori, profeflor of langusecs in the feminary of orence; hag 
publithéd in Italian a Hebrew grammar for the ufe of that fe- 
mina ¥ hetreats of the manner of réading, the parts of fpeech, 
verbs, {yntax, and poetry. We cannot find any vefy.numerous 
advantages ‘in his obfervations or his method ; yet if it facilitates 
the knowlege of Hebrew, as ‘it is fuppofed to do, ‘no little utility 
may be derived from'it. = eg re 


: ‘ 7} . 


* It is of more importance to m 


Oo: mention the ‘fir part of a work 
entitled * Iiftitationes Linguaram Ofientalium, Hebree, ‘Chal- 
daicee; Syriact, & Arabic,’ by Iapocentius Falsler, Avit has 
beén ‘veinarked, that 4 collection -of rales ‘alént, of “which 

grammars chiely confifty kane ye: dfynefs, the’ author, 
who is ° profeflur'of oriental, [anpttgees ‘at Breflaw, has’ placed 
at the head'of his wotk’ dn“ hiitori¢alintrodudtion, filled with 
refldétions adapted to the ondertanding Of pupils, and ged 

for rendering their fludies more intereftings In the Hebrew 

| a il grammar 













































154 Foreign Literary InrerurGince. 
goer, che “has “chiefly “followed Mefi: Michaelis and 
jeiffer. | ot th PST SO 
M. Wahl’s. Magazine of Ancient Literature, published inoGavo 
2t Caflel, deferves, fome noticty as an-orienta] work, though it 
is in, fomie-meature .2 milcellaneous one... Innis intended to re- 
place the vacancy. Jeft. by, the, difcontinvation of the, Reper- 
torivm for) Biblifche. end , Morgenlaendifthe :Jiteratur... It 
commences with three poems of Myrop, and the Sr. [dyllium 
of Theocritus, in German.verfes but.tha molt important part 
is the Arabic... The firk article of this kind.is an, attempt, to 
decypher many. Arabian words.in- the lifof Forfkal.... Zichorn 
has already’ explained feveral. of thefe.,, The, lik is sti}! far- 
ther augmented, by many Arabian fyoonyms, drawn, from.the 
Avabic of Niebuhr, andthe Flora and Fauna of -Fortkal ; by 
poems, among ayhich. is.one inthe praife of, Mahomet ;. and by 
fome collections of Hebrew,.and, Perfian literature, fuch as 
fervations on .the Supplement of Michaelis to the, Hebrew 
DiGionary, and an Apology, for the Perfian Language. , Our 
author promifes a Perfian Urammar, and a Hiftory of the Orsi- 
ental Languages. Re aghe! +a CE PSe. 
The catalogue of oriental manuferipts in the library of Nani, 
3s published at Padua in {mall folio. . It confiits-of 2.4. pages 
anh deus iolateas Tr contains a defcription of fifty maguicripts, 
befides which a Syriac edition of the Plalter is mentioned, 
with an Arabian-verfion, printed. at Kufhaia in.1.85,..in the 
monaftery, of St. Anthony, on mount Lebanon, This mult be 
older {than any edition yet known, and. it is fufpecied ,, that 
there is fome. error. in, the figures, or that the edition of £010 
was.printed from it. The manufeript marked 34 js an, Arabian 
calendar,.very curious in its economical part, relating to. Egypt. 
For inflance, on the fixth of April, the rains-of thai month 
commence ; on the feventh the jowing of the {maller, grains is 
finifhed.; on. the eighteenth the fowing of the larger (gtals 5 
on the ‘twenty-foutth the root of henna 1s fown; on the twelfth 
éf May the menna falls; on the twenty-cighth-rice is fown 5 
on. the, tweaty-ninth the firft figns of the inpndation , of 
the, Nile appear. N° 48 is.a book entitled Hortus Rerum Mi- 
rabiliam-Roma, printed at Rome, ex Typographia Dominici 
Bafa, 1585. It has the ment of a manuicripts, fince it is, nor 
yet known, for ‘it is different from thé work pielnined in) the 
Medicean libsary, N° 1.394 with the fame dare and tijle. This 
is in Arabic, witha tranijation, writen between she ‘pen, in 
quarto. The .fecond chapter, contains,a @efcriptionof | Aft 
uthic medals, among & nb are, many not, yet known, M. 
Affemanni, ‘the, compiler of t is catalogue, has great mérit; but 
it is obf{cured: by the engraver, who. has given plates very dif- 
ferent from what the author defttibes: at leait datas not ealy to 
read the legends which he mentions on the. coin which issepre- 
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FOREIGN ARTICLE. 
eet Nature di fintraus,| par M.i Je Comte de Biiffern 
sighs aE ra 


. 2m. aris. sett res: 
‘Swe have not yet received our promifed’ aecount of this 
very able and tefpeétable philofophery we thal no: senger 
delay our ¢xamination,of his la& works |The count-de Bufton. 
is well known as dnaturalift ;and it would be ufelefs to mén>. 
tion the merits of his Zoology, his Natural Hiftory of Birds, or'of 
bis-extenfive knowlege'of phyfics in generah’ ‘His Mineral Sy 
tem-has beenjlittle- noticed in this: country.: We sow take it 
up at a diftance fram its commencement,’ but: not’ far diftant ' 
from its completion, when it-¢obld be with propriety oar ébs>” 
je&t. Yer, the-tiae employed inthe publicationihas rendered: 
the-irtt volumes olds*and we have hefitated much, whether we 
thawld confider, it qutire, or takera ‘comprehenfive view of the : 
whole, wishout engaging in any particular details. After fomeé 
reflection, we ¢hibk.it proper-to give amanalyfis of our’anthor’s 
fyfiem, andy: af, pofible,: we fhalb; afterwards ‘retarn to it, 
and, by abridging-his obfervations on. dne fubjedy ‘give a more 
adequate idea of his-manner, than-by ftepping curiorily over-a 
yariety of articles ;, the firft.is our object at shisitimie) Ena fad 
ture: Number: we hope fo refame the work} but if that ‘is found 
to be impratticable, our readers will not be without.fome-knowe’ 
lege of the fanciful -fyftem of this traly-weil-informed sphile-' 
¥éw are ignorant, that M. de, Buffon: fuppofes. the planets, 
and, among the. reft, our earth, to be particles: truck off from 
the fun, heated in that-immenfe fire ( an’ intenfity which We 
figures can defgtibe, and no imagisiation comprehend, “This 
bupning world.oply by degrees.acquistsfolidisy, and by degrees; ' 
{till more flow, is adapted: forthe -habitationef liying ereatwreds 
Our author’s..mineral,fyftem, explains, this; proceds+ fram the 
ftores which mineralogy offers; and:itis-one of the mot: fablimey” 
the.moit {plepdid exertions of an, ingenious,»perhaps ahexten? 
tric mind, .. %y ooh, thins, wi Fok SB qints 
‘The heat that vitrified and diffolvéd:rhe folidipétis, she Dupe 
poles, mult évaporate, the volatile-ones; which would and 
the globe at..a, height propértional;r0, their’ fpecifie .grawitios 
and their volatilities: | The. fixed {abftanees, (which ‘have! been 
vitrified, our author calls primitive.gjafles, beeaafe all:che other 
vitreous matters are ottaally compofed of thefe or their remains, 
when divided, | “The-quartz is the firfkand mot imple of thefe 
‘natural plafies. :-‘The-jafper-is the fecond; and is fuppofed:to 
differ from the former enly in being impregnated with. metalli¢ 
vapours, whith have: rendered it epaquesy while che quartz ts 
femi-wranfperent.. Both are verysrefractoryiin’ the fires -The 
thivé primitive glaf; according ‘to. ourapthor; isthe felde {pars 
the' fourth is fchorl, whieh are both fulible ;-arid the fifth-is the 
mica} which hélds a middle sank between the wwo refractory 
and the two fufible glaffes. It is fuppofed to proceed from ” 
ADITAOF = ex 
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ex Set 10m: hy and. confequeoid rlcipate.of their 
Set aise 1 Saas feng elo, he primitive. 
lafles are but.three,.. viz), quartz. feldt-fpary and fehorl; but 
M. de BoSon does. nor adhere.to this nedugtiot betavfeit 
chitfly. relates to- the original foriationsof tvefe gia fies,’ wlio 
primitive differences weave dmacidalared) withy that is the 


‘cates of -preaer oF lefy fuGbilitys «i Bie Ahly differeiee which 


we van.perceive is, that the fubftante \of-qnirte ’and ‘jatper ‘is 
eet axel than thatof felie {par and felrorl, teeaufe “is a 
fromexpetiesce, that the fiplet martets are: maftrefradory.” 
(Tbe diferent mixtures of thefe natural: vitrification’, it 19 
feppofed, are made ata pérhid-fubfequent te de fufion, and 
ing the time that they dte heated,/ dw. confeq dence! of the 
continged attion of thé fires and che fwbitaetes refalting from 
this mrixeore are reprefenited -by the rocky ‘of two'ér more fib. 
frances, ithe porphyries, the ophites, and ida grauites; in the 


formation.of which.werer tye thinles,- leshad ho Mares °° 


,) When ‘the heat of tht: globe diminithed, and che earch wad 
fafficiently:cooled to receive water, and ether voldtite'fubRances; 
without throwing them ‘back again: in vapour, ‘the “metals fubs 
kimed .by the force of theaty the other. volatile bedies) avd at 
Jatt water, fell fuctefiively, dad efteblithed: themfeivés on the 
furface, im the cliffs, and cavities ‘of the plobei) Irony which 
vequires the greate hegt td fafe, ‘is foppofed to Have fourd the 
firft place, and to have mixed with the vitreous rock, wile ‘it 
was) et. in: pate Liqhidy’ Copper, filver, dad 96h, -which ‘re- 
quire, in gradation, lefs heat, afllinted’ theis : plates in the clefts 
‘of: the ‘quartz which' had been confolidateds'' Tin, lead,’ and 
the ‘other’ gemi-metals, which ar¢ eafily calcined, took ‘theit 

acionsit the forms of ‘calees, ard were convetted, “by the me- 
dium of watery, into pyfitous aiiteralss 1450.0 -5 Ws a 

a: Waien' the globe grewcooler, the ¢haob-difappesréd:;"the air 
was ‘Cleared, and after'the fubfances we have mentioned ‘had 
fobiidedy: it aflumed 4its: proper form. ~-“Phké air then probably 
retained, and yet retains, a certain quantity of fire; in’ this 
fate we eaihit inflammable ait; Mede Buffon’ feppofes it to be 
only fwe fixed-in the fulance! of ‘the wir, This air, ‘however, 


‘Smpreggated with fire, when mixediwith water, “formed the - 


aertabacid, which-ated onsibe witrtous fubfpances, ‘and producer 
the @rfiolic atid: afver theorigin'of dhells, and-other organized 
bodies, icither of fed otvlawd, it praduced; by.a Rinilar ation, 
the! nitrous and the’ srugiatit’ acids, “Phe waters “elevate, at 
firk, about 1500 toifes (nearly two ittiles) Above the! level of 
the prefent feas, covered: the-whole world, extépt the higheft 


‘ghountains, The fisi-vegerables and! animals, ‘our author fup- 


bfes, inhabited .thefe- heights, white thells, inadrtipores, and 
ra ‘vegetables, were formed. in the bofem.of the waters: The 
number, in either firuation, 4s faid' to: Have Been very ‘preat, 


" “¥when the heat was fafficiently-intenfe to put inv ation every 


‘principle of fecundation,” 
ot, At 
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At this time, imamy thblis were prod déed; Which iv their cal- 
careous fubltagce iabiorbed an’ rian ater Guantity of water, 4nd 
whofe ruins afterwards formed ‘our Caltateotis' mottiftaiis, while, 
at the fame simbyithe trees and ‘other Vegetables'which covered 
the moufitdins produced, by’ their a Mpofitiox, Vegetable 
earth, and were afterwards draw ee Nace ‘Of the waters 
with pyrites, and ‘other combouitible bodies, ‘inte the cavities ‘of 
the earth) where ‘they ferved "ds ‘aliment to the ‘fabterranediis 
fireje, oH Stade: MOT Hes WaT hist 16 sacs BAIT SURE See 
~ 'Whilé the waters abated’ m this way, were abforbed “in ‘ca- 
vities, or foftened the furface of the Garth, vegetables extended 
faft on the gtound which the watér left uncovered | and, By théir 
deftraction,: fed more copioufly the thagazines ‘of intertial” Aye. 
When the Water fell back on & burning globe, and was returned 
in vapour, it produced the cracks and’clefts"in the quartz : ‘the 
vitreous ‘matters Mplit into fraginefits of Varidtis Gzes, “fome- 
times into {mall pieces, and even into duft, which, by their 
aggregation, formed’ afterwards’ grits; tales, ‘férpetitines; and 
other fubftances, where the ae ag be glafs) more df lefs'altered, 
is till perceived. ‘Afterwards, by a more eentinwed Attion, the 
moifter elements converted all thofe glaffy° powders ‘into’ clays 
and earth, which differ only from grits and the firlt deftraction 
of the printitive glafs, by the attenuation ‘of their confitiéit 
parts, which: become fofter, more duftile, and’ even ‘patrid, 
by the. canftant action of the water. Thefe clays, aftetwards 
become more ‘dry by evaporation, and confequéntly more fotid, 
form {chifts and: ardoifes, which differ onl fi thefe ‘refpetts 
from clay..." ' , ee ee 
Thefe are the firft and principal produdtions which we’ have 
traced: from ‘our.author, “as the united effets of fire and water. 
They have long preceded the fecondaty anés, which aré of the 
fame kind, but prodaced from the primaty glaflts: “We' tall 
follow our‘author in this path alfo. ~~ spay gate 
Water, M. dé Buffon Shieiien; has aéted in the fame manner, 
and to greater advantage, on the calcdréous‘earth, which aU grifes 
from the exuviz of marine animals. ‘This fluid, as he had before 
remarked, conftitutes its principal part ; and from’ the flax and 
reftux of the: tide,’ which; ‘fromthe fir formation’ of water, 
feemts to have agitated this vaft ocean, thefe fhells ‘have been 
agitated, broken down; and mixed With the clay, the fhiftus, 
and ‘the other earths in-horizontal ‘beds, or in ffrata inclined ac- 
cording to the direction of ‘the foil on which ‘they ‘were depo- 
fited.. In this way are formed: the “chalks, the marbles, and 
even the gypfums, . which have ata ited” the vitriolic’ acid, by 
which they are diftinguifhed from’ caléaredus ‘earths, from t 
clays.» ‘The calcareous ‘earths,’ thas left By’the water, are Stfo 
expofed to the action of the gir; ‘and its aerial acid. “This firtt 
acid hasalready exetcifed'its power dir the vitredus, ‘calcareous, 
metallic,’ and earthy fubitaddess 220790" SSRN oe wen 
; ON SREB E SET IG The 
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The. rain swater penetrates:the (urface of the earth, filters 
through its clefts, and, retained at laft-bp-the play, appears in 
the form of-fprings,: which -owe-their origin-and ¢heir continu- 
ance .to. watery vapours; tran{ported by the'winds fron? the far- 
face of the\feato the-contineats: Thefe waters, or even. their 
vapours,:.adting on the furface;-or penetrating the fubfianée of 

_ the caleareous:earth, and the.-vitrified bodies, wathes off the 
ftony bodies with which they are filled,:and°which have formed 
new ftones, ;while thefe molecales,agais unitirig, form-ftalac- 
tites, either tranfparent or.opaque, according as the itony”par- 
ticles are reduced toa greater orlefs tenuity, fo as to form bodies 
more or Jefs homogeneons. » This ‘the Won produces white 

rock. cryftals, or coloured-ones;as' amethyfts, &c. when there . 

is any. metal, particularly:iron, in the neighbourbood, or in the 

way-of the water charged with thefe.quartzy particles. In this 
way. the-feldt {par alone, or joined with quartz, -has produced 
the water fapphire, the Labradore ftone, the cats-eye, the wolf 
or the fifhes-eye, the aventurine, and the opal, which, by their 
colour and fufibility, fhow their fource. In ‘the fame mode, 
the {chorl, or the fchorl: with quartz or feldt {par, has produced 
emeralds, topazes, rubies, and fapphires of Brazil; the topaz of 
| Saxeny ;. the beryl; the peridot (the oriental chryfolire}, gar- 
nets; hyacinth, and the tourmaline. ‘Their weight and their 
bility point out their origin. 

All the vitreous ftalactites, formed. by the aggregation of the 
homogeneous parts of the three primitive glaffes, are tran{pa- 
rent: their fubftance is, however, glafly, and made'up of al- 
ternate ftrata of different denfities, as is fhown by their double 
refraction. . It is only remarkable, that in all the glafly ftones, 
as.in the rock. cryftal, there is one direction in which the rays 
ate not-divided, while, in the fpars and the calcareous eryf- 
tals, as the Iceland cryftal, the light is divided in whatever 
way..the tranfparent fubitance is prefented to-it. 

’ Quartz, feldt fpar, and {chorl, either alone or together, ‘have 
produced, in our author’s opinion, ftalactites-lefs pure and 
demi-tranfparent only when their particles are not fufficiently 
{mall.to render the cry{tal homogeneous.. Thefe are the agate, 
‘cornelian, fardonyx, the prafe (an opaque green chryfolite), and 
the onyx, which have more of the properties of quartz than of 
feldt {par ot fehorl ; many of thefe mui be attributed tothe de- ~ 
compojlition of quartz alone, the feldt {par not making a part of 
any which have not the yellow white of a cats-eye, and the 
{chorl only mixing with: thofe which have a greater fpecific 

ravity than the two others. In other refpects, the very: re- 

atory ftones are purely quartz. - ih | 

The. primitive Japer, which: is naturally opake, has only 
produced the opake ftaladtites’ which we find in ‘the jafpers of 
the fecand formation, As they are quartz alone, impregnated 
with metallic vapours, they aré“equally refraétory in the fire. 

Their {pecific gravity: fhows there is no fchorl; their ass 1 

unlike 
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unlike the A Tg LR I gh i there jssnosfeldt 
fpar in-their compofitionet:! 2x Ssjistay , bos ot gvowss 
ni The-mica, adecalbes the powders and exfoliations of the’ 
other primitive ‘earths,: is: either tranfparen:, or demi-tranf=* 
parent, -as the lamin ate of lefs or greater thicknefs, From 
this laf natural, glafs,: by-the medium of water, are formed the 
tales, French chalk,.the anjianth, the jade, the ferpentine, the 
lapis ollaris, and the fmeSites, which, by their unétuous polit 
and greafy .traniparency, as-well as by the hardnefs which they 
affume in the fire, and their refra€tory nature, fhow that: they 
are truly mitaceousy foftened hy the impreffion of water. — 

When the water, charged with ‘the molecales of thefe primi- 
tive earths, is.at the fame.time impregnated or mixed’ with 
earthy or. ferragineous particles, .it forms. thofe opake flints 
which differ from quartz.onty-by theif opacity; and, when thefe 
flints are.united by .a -ftany cement, they pafs'under the name 
of pudding-ftones, the impureft forms of thefe vitreous mat 
ters, as the cement is always pretty fofts.. Phe primitive tones 
have formed, from the firft, and by the fole action of fre, the 
porphyries end the granites: thefe are the firit abrafions and 
exfoliations of quartz, jafper, feldt fpar, fchorl, and micae Wa# 
ter had no ¢hare in their produion ; and the vaftmafles of thefe ~ 
bodies, which every where occur, fhow that the aggregation re- 
fulted from the operation of fire. They fwam on this melted 
globe in the form of {coriz, and united only by their afitnities. 
The jafper enters into the compoiition of porphyries alone; the 
four others form the granites, : st | 

The deftruction of the grits, the clay, and the fchiftus, have’ 
produced the whetftones, and the hones, which differ from 
flints only in that the flinty parts were reduced to clay before 
they were reunited ; but their fubftance is the fame: ‘they aré 
formed from the decompofition of the primitive glaffes by the 
medium of water. The calcareous matter, when homogeneous, 
becomes, as he has faid, traniparent, and produces tranfparent 
cryftaiss when divided into larger maffes, it forms alabafter, 
and marbles of the fecond formation, which are only opake 
aggregates, the suins of thofe thelly fubftances that: formed 
the original ftrata of marble. When the glafly and calcareous 
jubftances are mixed, they produce bodies of the nature of both 
viz. narls, impure. grits, in vatt ftrata; leffer itrata of lapis 
lazuli, zeolytes, gun-flints, mill-Rones, &c.- Stones of this 
fort are very numerous, and their.differeat kinds are difcovered 
by trying them.with acids. They donot at firft efferveice, and 
yet, at Jatt, they convert thefe bodies into ajelly, 

Vegetable, flimy, and bolar earthsy which are principally 
formed of: decompofed..vegetables,and animals; and retain a 
portion of their fire, produce igneous.bedies, and opake or 
tranfparent phofphoric.ftalactites... It isJe{s hy the medium of 
water than the action of fire contained:tn this-earth, that py- 
rites and other igneous ftalagtires have been produced: thefe 
have 
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have been all formed, in M- de Buffon’s opinion, by the action 
of the fire contained in-the refidua of organized bodies. This 
fire has formed particular fpheres, in which the earth, air, and 
water enter in fmall quantities: the fame fire, fixed by the 
acids, has produced pyrites; with alkalis it has formed dia- 
monds 4nd precious ftones, which contain more fire than any 
thing elfe. As the vegetable earths contain iron, the pyrites . 
pofiefs a large proportion of it, while the heavy fpar. (barytes) 
though formed by the fame earth, and of great denfity, contains 
none. Thefe fpars are poiphorekcest and have a great con- 
nection with pyrites and other precious ftones; they are hea- 
vier tHan the ruby, the denfeft of all {tones : they ‘ preferve the 
Tight a long time, and may. very well be the matrices of thefe 
brilliant productions of nature.’ The heavy {pars are homo- 
geneous in their fubftance, for the tranfparent, or the very 
thin ones, pive but a fingle reflection, like the diamond and 
other precious ftones whofe fubftance is equally homogeneous. 

"Phe pyrites give.up their fire very eafily: water alone will 
-extra&t it; but the diamond and other precious ftones of the 
‘fame kind, whofe hardnefs and texture , that they have re- 
quired a much longer time in their formation, preferve obiti- 
nately their fire, or only give it up on combutftion. : 

The faline principles, which M. de Buffon reduces to three, 
viz. acid, alkali, and arfenic, produce, by their mixture with 
earthy.or metallic matters, opake or tranfparent cryftals, and 
form all the faline fubftances and all the metallic minerali- 
Zations. : 

Metais and their minerals of the firft formation, by the 
action of the atrial acid, and of the falts of the earth, produce 
fecondary mines, of which the greater part form opake concre- 
tions and fome tranfparent ftalactites. Fire, our author ob- 
ferves, aéts on metals as water does on falts'; but the metallic 
cryftals are opake ; the faline ones diaphanous or femi-tran{pa- 
rente ' 

All thefe various fubftances, by the fire of volcanos, affume 
new forms. Some fublime in {ylphur and fal ammoniac; others 
exhale in vapours and afhes ; the more fixed parts form bafaJtes 
and lavas; and their refidua produce tripolis, puozzalanes, or 
clay ; they undergo the fame changes as the glafly bodies pro- 
duced by the primitive fire. _ : 

Such is the fyftem of this great naturalift, which for its in- 

enuity we can fearcely praife too much. We have extracted 
it with much care, often in his own words, and havin given 
it at fo great length, we have no room for remarks. ‘This fy{- 
tem points out the order in which he has examined the feveral 
fubjeéts, and his opinion of their origin: in.fhort, it gives a 
very complete abftract of his work ; and if we do not again re- 
fume it, we have done enough to fll up our account-of the pra- 
greflive fteps of {Cience in this inguifitive zras 
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' MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
Ps OF he TR. Oo Be 
Viv Pair of Portraits, prefented to all the unbiafed E'edors of 
Great Britain; and ofpecially to the Electors of W:ftninfter. 
By Jolin Horie Tooké. 800. 18. Johnfon. 
HE firkt pair of thefe portraits is William Pitt, lord Chats 
ham, and Henry Fox; lord Holland; and the fecond, Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox; both which the duthor has coutrafted, refpec- 
tively with each other, in feparate columns, through the chief 
incidents of their private life, as well as their public conduct. 
The portraits of the fons are not «whole lengths, the author leav- 
ing them to be finifhed hereafter by. fome younger hand; but 
they are minutely delineated, and with much political difcri- 
mination. Not having it in our power to gratify our readers 
with the portraits, we fhall fubjoin the author’s conclufion, as 
it affords fome idea both of his fentiments and the manner in 
which the originals are defcribed. . 


' * The author now begs leave to propofe two queftions to his 
readers; which all men, he conceives, wills in their clofets, 
anfwer in the fame words. You have here been prefented with 
na portraits (merely an afflemblage of known indifputable 
atts.) 

ff Queftion. Which two of them will ycu chufe to’hang up 
in your cabinets ; the Pitts or the Foxes? 

2d Queftion. Where, on your coniciences, fhould the other 
two be hanged ?? : 


In thefe portraits, Mr. Horne Tooke has amply retaliated 
upon Mr. Fox for the Letter publithed in the newfpapers, and 
afcribed to that gentleman, during the late conteft in Weft 
minfter. | : 


A full Report of thé. Speech of the right bon. Hent'y Grattan, in the 
Houfe of Commons in Ireland. 8v0.' tse 6d Debrett. 
' Mr. Grattan, after endeavouring to fhow the necefflity of a 
reformation in the mode of providing for the clergy, pro- 
pofed a commutation of tithes, or,a general mpdus in lieu 
of them, according to which, he obferved that the incomes of 
the clergy would be rather increafed than diminiffied. . His 
{fpeech was animated and rhetorica] ; but op divifion of the .- 
houfe, the queftion was loft by a great majority. | 


DIV INI TY. 
Prad&ical Scrmons. By W. M. Trinder, LL.B. and M.D. 8voe. 
55. in Boards. Rivingtons. 

Thefe difcourfes appear to be the pfoduétion of a benevolent 
fathor, and are well adapted to. inculcate-the Chrifian- and 
moral virtues. We fiall only obferve, that with refpe@ to the 

Vor. LXVI. 4g. 17885 _ M act 
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act of Uniformity, pafied in the reign of Charles II. which he 


mentions in his fermon on education, as requiring to be en- 
forced 'by the legiflature; an act for thedame purpofe, and cor- 
refponding with the principle wiich he recommends, was pafied 
in the reign of his prefent majeity. According to the latter, 
fchoolmatiers are enabled to put themfelves under the protec- 
tion of law, without binding thémfelves to conform to the li- 
turgy of the church of England. 


4 Sermon preached f r the B enefit of the Humane Society, on the 30th 
of arch and the 27th of April 1738. By the reve Robert 
Pool Finch, D.D. 8v0. 15. 6d. fewed. Raivingtons. 


"Fhis fermon.is a.pleafing and elegant compofition. Though 
the particular fubjeét is the revival of the widow’ s fon, recorded 
br St, Luke, yet Dr. Fimch alludes to the different miracles of 
eur Saviour of a fimilar kind, and-recommends to the audience 
ex fupport of thar intitution, which at a humble diftance, by 
fe-ond means, pur‘uesthe fame object. 

The preface and the appendix are the works of Dr. Hawes. 
The latter contains. various cafes from different correfpondents, 
maay of whom feem to have caught a ray of their mafter’s elo- 
quence. Weare glad to find thar the fociety perfift in doing fo 
much fervice ;, it is highly creditabie to our country, and to the 
various affiflants, We have only objected to fome parts of the 
conduct of its inftitutors, aud tothe language of their Reports. 


A Sermon preached at Great Baddow, Effex, on Whitfun- Monday, 
178%. Being the firft Auniverfary Meeting of a Society of poor 
Tradefinen aad Labourers in- that Pa i/o. By A. Longmore, 
LL. B. go tse feived. Kobrmfons. 


Tr is undoubtedly proper to induce the poor to maintain them< 
feives, and it was a very judicious prepofal in Mr. Acland te 
cial this fcheme, and to make the redundancies of one pariflt 
fapply the deficiencies of ayrorher. This. ferman, preached at aa. 
anniventacy meeting of this Kind, is extreinely plein, and there- 
fore well ad: apted for the purpole. ‘The text is from Adis, chap. 
iv. verfe 32. ‘ And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart atid of one ful; neither faid any of them, that ought 
of the things w hich he poffeffed was his own, but they had alt 
things common.” The preacher explains the words of the apof- 
tle, and draws from them fome earneft recommendations of the 
plan which it was the bufinefs of the day to commemorate. 


Diferetion in Matters pertaining to Religion, recommended in a@ 
Sermon pre achedat the Prima y V7; /fation of tl ¢ hon. aad right 
rev. Father in, Gad, Br oxvaloce, Lard Bilbap of Winchéfers “RB 5 
Owen Maxning, Bs De 4t0.. 05. VWisites 


- This-is ia tery: nrany refpedte an, admirable difcourle, andin. 
po one, % faras we can perceive, exgeptionable. From the 
Apotie’s anfwer to, the Corinthian. converts, 1 Cor. x. 23. 

sekete he Ipcaks of their partaking of the meat offered: to idols, 
and 
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and diftinguifhes, with\great propriety, between what is lawfuls 
and what is expedient, Mr. Manuing deduces many obfervations 
applicable to life and manners: he fpeaks, for inftance, of the 
various Opinions relating to the keeping of the Lord’s day, and 
thouch fome recreation on it may not be unlawful, itis certain- 
ly inexpedient to confider it'as a day of recreation merely, even 
after the fervices of the church are ended, Things pofitively 
good, mav be inexpedieot, for obtrufive and indifcriminate zeal, 
not only injures the advifer, but even the caufe of religion, In 
fhort, our author’s difcourfe, fuaviter in inodo & fortiter in re, & 
truly an example not only of what is right, but of what is expe- 
‘dient. 


Vhe Advantages of Knowledge illuftrated and recamnonded iu @ 
Sermon on the 30th of April, 1788. By A. Rech DD. # RS. 
8vo. is. Cadell. , 

This.is an anniv erfary fermon, on the inft tution of the new 
academy. Dr. Rees expatiates on the utility of knowlege in 
general, and particularly of religious knowlege, from Proverbs 
xix. 2. * Alfo, that the foul be without knowlege it is not good.’ 
The.benefits which arife from it, are referréd to three periods of 
life: that between the fchool and manhood, when. they are in- 
troduced to the inilitution, thofe in which they -fettle im -the 
world or retire frou it, Thefe advantages are well elucidated, 
and we fhall extract a fhort paragraph, which, though not new, 
we think of the highedit importance. 


_ © Knowlege is alfo favourable. to virtue by the delicacy af 
tafte, elevation of mind, and refine ment of manners, which ufu- 
aily accompany it. There is a laudable pride, which fprings 
from enlarged fentiments and views, Pertons whofe principal 
objea is the cultivation of the unde: ftanding, will reverence thre 
fuperior powers of their nature, aud fhun tho’e eccefles, and that 
ameannefs and brutality of vice, which degrade the faculties of 
the mind, and unfit them for the exercife of which they are-cd- 
pable, and to which they ave habitually devoted,’ 


The advantages of religious education are explained with par- 
ticular care. Itis the caufe of truth, and with the predilesion 
which we have before pointed out in Uiilenters, to their own fyI- 
tems : truth is fuppofed to confift in the belief of their own tenets ; 
yet their tenets are as diftant from each other, if we regard the 
different {eéts, as from the eftablifhed church, and it is not 
eafy to fay into what congregation ‘the fludent will fall. The 
fermon is concluded by remarks on the nationdl univerfities, and 
animadverfions on fubfeription : on the whole, it is judicious and 
judicious fenfible : we regret only that we cannot praife it with- 
out-:exception. The new academy is defigned for the education 
ot young men defigned for civil life, and for proteffions, as well 
as for the miniftry. Whatever relates to this part of the fubject 
is unexceptionably good. 


M -2: Some 
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Some Account of the Walton Water, acar Tewkefoury. By Famer 
Folnfione, M.D. 8vo0. 15. Od. fewed. Cadell. 
This water near Tewkefbury very nearly refembles that of 
Cheltenham, and is probably equally effectual]. The expc- 
yiments are fufficient'y clear in this point, though not always 
chemically exact. That part which appears to bemott original 
relates to the ufe of the lymphatic glands. Our author fuppo- 
fes them to be defigned to animalvze the abforbed fluids betore 
‘they are mixed with the mafs of blood : it is probably their true 
office, but the opinion is not new: we mentioned it, without ar 
rogating the merits of a difcovery, in our LVIIIth Vol. p. 188, 
and again more particularly in our | XILid Vol, p. 27 and 31. 
Scrophulous fwellings undoubtedly arife from obflrudion of 
thefe glands; and our author is correct in directing the. medir 
cines to’ be applied to the lymphatics that lead to them, though 
when the obfiru€tion is complete, it is not eafy to perceive the 
fource of their good effects. We mult, howéver, in juftice add, 
that this advice is not new: we faw it commonly employed ina 
public hofpital in this metropolis, above twenty years aga. 


The Medical Reform. 8v0. 25. Deighton. 


The catalogue of eno:mities committed by apothecaries has 
excited our author’s indignation, and a fociety is, we find, in- 
ftituted to bring about, if poffible, areform. One object of the 
reform is to confine apothecaries to their fhops, and to bring 
them back to their real office, that of compounders of medicine 
only. ‘The facts mentioned in this letter are probably true, but 
firici juftice fhould bedone: among the apothecaries are men of real 
candour and extenfive knowlege ; practitioners to whom a patient 
may with fafety and confidence commit his health and his life. 
Men of this kind are not the fawning fycophants of a new. ac- 
‘quaintance, or the enemies of phyficians: they feel the impor- 
-tance of thetruft; they wifh for affiflance to divide their anxiety, 
perhaps their refponfibility. As it is inexpedient, and as it 
would be impracticable, to level the whole tree, it ig equally 
impoffible to lop its ufelefs branches. Things muft remain ig 
their prefent ftate, for imprudent would be that praétical phy- 
fician, who would contend with thofe with whom his conflant 
intercourfe muft neceffarily be. 

Another object of reform is the army and navy furgceons ; 
but in this inftance, the minifter’s rath young correfpondent 
condemns without difcrimination men fuperior (if we guefs 
right at the author) to himfelf. In the hurry of an active 
and extenfive war, furgeons not properly qualified would ne- 
ceflarily obtain pofts; but the greater number whom we have 
feen, or heard of, joined an anxious attention and an unremit- 
ting perfeverance to real fill. We believe the army and navy 
furgeons together to be at ieaft equal in abilities, proportionally 
to their numbers, to the practitioners on fhore. In our exami- 

, pations, as authors, we have found ticm fuperior. 





Another 
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Another object is the college of phyficians. Much is faid of 
their conduét, and of Dr. Kentifh: we can only judge of the 
propriety of his rejection, by a fair account of the queitions and 
anfwers. Yet if, as we have been informed, he was examined 
by the fucccffive cenfors of two diflerent years, the appearances 
will be more unfavourable. We have mentioned this report 
from motives of juflice to each fide; ifit be erroneous, we fall 
be glad to be able to contradic it, tor we know Dr. Kentifh only 
through the medium of his publications. 


NO CV Eh 


The Corre{pondence of Two Lovers, Inhabitants of Lyons, publifoed 
Srom the French Originals. 3 Vols. t2mo. 75. 6d. biookham. 


Thefe pernicious volumes are copied in their ftyle and manner 
from the Sorrows.of Werter, They are worked up with equal 
pafiion, equal violence, but not equal intereft. . We can there- 
fore let them pafs, a&the danger is not very confiderable, though 
their tendency and, defign demand the fevereft ceniure. An 
event of this kind happened, it was faid, in France fome years 
fince ; but there is not the flighteft reaton to fuppofe theie let- 
ters to be originals, 


Difiaterefied Love, or the Modern Robin Grey. By a Widow 
Lady, 2@Vols. i2mo. 55+ Hookham. 


With all our rendernefs for thefe flutrering butterflies of the 
moment, we are compelled to confign the *‘ Widow’s work te 
oblivion. With all our regard to difinterefted love, we muft 
condemn the prefent example as the moft trifling inGpid feries of 
adventures that we ever read, ~ : 


» S.A. ff. Se 


A Quarter. of an Hour lefore Dinner; or, Quality Binding. A 
Dramatic Entertainment of one AG; as performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal in the Haymarket. Svo. 15. feed. Lowndes. 


There are fome infects whofe eggs or larve are not crufhed 
by the ftrongeft force of a printer’s prefs: they owe their fatety 
to their minutenefs. Trifles of this kind eicape in the fame 
manner: they offend againit no ftatuie, for no critical code 
defcends fo low in the fcale of literary exilience. . We may be 
amufed, therefore, at the pleatantry of this little dramatic ene 
tertainment, either at the Theatre, or in the clofet, without 
being obliged to produce our reafons out ot Ariiloti¢ for the 
fource of our fmiles. 


The Dram. tic Works of Mr, Edward Moore. 1zmo. 35. Lowndese 


This edition contains Mr. Moore’s dramatic productions {e- 
parately from-his other works, with which they were formerly 
joined. It affords a cheap copy of his two comedies, the 
Sokaditie and Gil Blas, and his tragedy of the Gamefter. A 
fhort account of the author is added, with his portrait, and en- 


“grayings of fome of the feenes. 
4 le F ‘ ‘ The 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Lady’s Encyclopedia. . By the rev. F. Seally, LL.D. 43 Vols. 


l2mo. 125 in Boards, Murray. 


This mifcellaneous work 7s calculated to aftord both inftruc- 
tion and entertainment to young readers. The fubje&s of the 
‘firft volume are poets, orators, legiflators, and philofophers ; 
of each of whom a short biographical account is given, with 
fome remarks on their charaGter and writings, &c. ‘The fecond 
comprifes an Eng\ifh grammar; a treatife on rhetoric and ‘ora- 
tory ; an abftract of the art of poetry ;the heathen mythology, 
with an epitome of Ovid’s metamorphofes; and a brief account 
of fome of the mofl celebrated heroes amd founders of empires, 
The third volume is allotted to geography, and likewife con- 
tains a fhort introduction to the Copernican fyftem. The worl 
appears to have been compiled with much indufiry, and in- 
cludes awvariety of information; but we cannot commend it 
either as fufficiently accurate, or explicit. 


Confidevations on Parochial Evils. Sve. 13... L. Davis. 

This letter is evidently written by a perfon of good fenfe, 
knowledge, and obfervation. "The defign of it.is to Mow that 
the Jaws now fabfilling are fufhcient both for the proper ma- 
magement of the poor, and the prevention of thofe evils which 
are the moft general caufes of poverty. The imperfect manner 
in which the laws are executed conftitutes, in this author’s opi- 
nion, the great fource of the-parochial grievances refpecting the 
mumber and ftate of the poor; to remedy which defect, he 


propofes a judicious plan, highly worthy of the public attention. 
Animadverfions on the prefent Government of the York Lunatic 
Aflum, By W. Mafon. 8vo0, is. Robfon. 

The local nature of a great part of this pamphlet will prevent 
us from enlarging on it. A fubjeét of more general concern js, 
the very proper and humane ditiinction between parifh paupers 
and parith 4uzaric pauperss They are undoubtedly on a very 
different footing, and the latter requiue very particularly the 
afiifiance of the truly charitable and benevolent. 


An Addrefs to the Inhabitants in general of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 8vo. Od. Evans, 


This is an ‘artful glofs over the miferi¢es of the flave trade, 
feemingly written with candour and moderation. As we have 
{tated the points in difpute, we may allow with our author,’ that 
flaves are often much happier, and 1n better circumftances, when 
carried to the Americar iflands, than in their own country. But 
when he centends that the inhabitants of the Atrican kingdoms 
have a right to be fold, and that we cannot, without injuftice, 
infringe that right, we muft neceflarily {mile. When an African 
Nhall arife, and in the true fpirit of Moliere’s beaten wife, exclaim, 
¢ {uppofe I have a mind to be fold, and this merchant has a mind 
to fell me, what right have you to intertere?’ we fhall then be 
able to anfwer. At prefent, whatever advantages fome may ex 
perience, the rifk is too great to be eagerly covered, The other 

1 argue 
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arguments of this author have very little weight. The African 
srade is not of thar-vaft national importance, that its annihilation 
— be ruinows; and the flaves are not tranfported with that 

entive care of their healths and convenience, which we think 
even the intere(t of the merchant would dictate. 

‘The advocates for the abolition of the flave trade are ruining 
their caufe as frit as they can, by their exaggerated and injudi_ 
cious publications. The opponents may rett theirs in fafety on 
the grounds of national policy: and national faith ; if, at the fame 
time, they take care not to fhock humanity by their future mif- 

eondu 3, or-give caufe for new complaints. 


Tie Gentleman’ s Stable Direfory; or; Modern Syftem of Farrisry. 
By William Taplin. 8v0. 45. 6d. ia Boards. Kearfley. 


Gibfon, Bracken, and Bartlett, are the principal directors of 
the farrier, and, with fome exceptions, they are ufeful guides; 
Our author fteps forward with much confidence, and prefers his 
own work to every other. It is undoubtedly more extenfive, 
and contains fome juit remirks as well as ufeful practice ; but 
itis overladen with words, with fulfome compliments to his own 
merit, with unjuft criticifins on his redeceflors, and fome errors 
which appear to be wholly his own. On the whole, we perceive 
no very great advantages in this work, which would induce us ta 
reject our former aff tants. Farsicry muft flill be a difgrace ta 
fcience, ti!l a man of real judgment fhall arife, who, to an ex- 
tenfive knowlege of the animal ceconomy, fhall join attention and 
obfervation of the difeafes of this valuable quadruped. 


My own Life. By, ©. Effe, Clerk. So. 15. 64. Egerton. 


Mr. Ete is known as the apthor of many eflays in the publie 
prints; and an erroneous account of his birth, parentage, edu- 
cation, &c. having lately appeared in one of the daily papers, 
he has, to undeceive the world, thought fit to become his oWn 
biagrapher. Asa writer, he appears to be endowed With a re- 
fpeétable fund of abilities; but his ftyle has not always that 
perfpicuity which is requifite for the expeditious communication 
of ideas. 


An Addrcfi to the Public, by the Hon. Lady Hill 4to. 25. 62. 
Bell. 


It. appears, that the late ingenious fir John Hill, notwith- 
fanding his remarkable indaftry, died greatly in debe ; whether 
occaffoned by the expence of publifhing his * Vegetable Syftem 
e. the want of proper ceconomy, we fhall not determine. Lady y 

ill imputes this misfortune entirely to the former of thefe 
caufes, and particularly complains againft lard Bute, for have 
ing prompted her deceafed hufband to that great undertaking. 
It farther appears, that the has preffed his lordfhip on the fub- 
ye of a pecuniary confideration ; bur failing in this expedient, 
fhe is reduced to embrace the laft refource of the unfortunate, 
and to implore the beneficence of the public. We fincerely 
fympathize with her diftreffes, and with we could effectually 
relieve her. - § 


Rud- 
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Ruddiman Improved. amo. 15.6d. Bucklands 


The profeffed defign of this editor is to omit what was rés 
dundant, to fupply what. was defective, and to correét what 
appeared faalty in former editions of Ruddiman’s Grammar. 
The alterations which he has made are, in general, judicious » 
but entertaining the e@pinion that his little work may admit of 
farther improvement, he has printed only a few copies more 
than were neceflary for his own ufe; and foiicits the remarks of 
thofe matters of grammar-fchools who may happen to perufe 
the prefent edition. 

Od/ervations on a Defign for improving the Navigation of the 
River Severne 80. 15. Cadell. 

Confidering the evident commercial advantages which refult 
to a country from the facility of internal navigation, it may 
juftly appear furprifing that any oppofition fhould be made to 
the improvement of the navigation of the Severn, at prefent in 
a very defective ftate. Shrewfbury, however, Gloucefter, and 
other places in the Welt, have objected to the plan of improve. 
ment, upon the idea that many Jand-owners would be injured 
by floods, in confequence of the adjacent locks and wears. The 
author of the Obfervations before us refutes, in the ciearelt 
manner, the various objections which have been made to the 
propofed improvement: it may therefore be hoped, that a mea- 
fure of fuch public utility will meet with no farther obitruction. 
A plain Narrative of the much lamented Death of the rev. Henry 

Peckwell. .2mo. 6d. Barker. 

Thjs pamphlet is erroneoufly entitled a Narrative; being 
nothing more than a tedious fermon in the Methodittical ftyle, 
with fcarcely a word of Dr. Peckwell. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE have received a very candid and polite Letter from the author of:2 
Treatife on the Cancer of the Breaft.. When we get the work, we: fhall 
certainly attend to it with particular care, as it is an object very intereft- 
ing to humanity to relieve fo diftrefling a complaint. 





WE have made the enquiry which our Correfpondent from Woreefter 
defired.. Vhe Tranflation of the Bible is not yet publifhed, and the time 
of publication is-uncertain. 





WE believe our Correfpondent from Ipfwich has drawn the comparifon 
unfairly. We examine as many hooks as any Reviewers within our li- 
mits, and more early than fome of the publications which he mentions. 
We acknowlege the delay of which he accufes us; but we hope to peavens 
fuch accufations in future. The delay was owing only to the number and 
importance of the works, never to our inattention. The performance which 
he mentions fhall be reviewed very {oon. 





_ THE requecft of Amator we have not at prefent leifure to anfwer fo ex 
plicitly as we could wifh. We have on feveral oceafions incidentally treated 
of the hiftorical fubjeét which he mentions; but he will find fomething faid 
of itin vol. XXXI. p. 326.—He will alfo find an acconnt of the Effays 
in vol. XLIV. p. 321, &c. and in vol. XLVITL p. 119, &es 
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